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Introduction 


The mythical garden of tradition is a closed and blessed 
system from which the contemplative docs not willingly 
depart in order to become involved in the cold and neutral 
space of an “exact science”, such as “comparative religion”. 


Frithjof Schuon 


The motif of ascent to Heaven may be viewed as an archetypal 
topic of exceptional metaphysical importance in the history of 
religious and philosophical discourse. Those contemporary 
scholars who faithfully and rather blindly follow Mircea Eliade 
try to relate the ascent to the “mystical experience” of archaic 
spirituality with a clumsily labelled “shamanism” (this term 
sounds much less attractive in Russian than in English). 

Putting aside this universalized scholarly construction 
(namely, “shamanism”), we entirely agree with Jeremy Naydler’s 
apt observation that “the mystical ascent to the sky is as central 
to the Hermetic tradition as it is to both Egyptian and Platonic 
mysticism.” 

Starting with the ancient Egyptian Pyramid Texts,’ the 
ascent to Heaven of various royal and priestly heroes is promi- 
nent in Near Eastern and Mediterranean cosmological, litur- 
gical and soteriological systems, which simultaneously cover 
political, juridical and socio-mystical dimensions.’ This meta- 
physical and literary topos of ascent is fundamental for the 


' Jeremy Naydler, “Plato, Shamanism and Ancient Egypt,” Temenos 
Academy Review, vol. 9, 2006, p. 92. 


? See Whitney M. Davis, “The Ascension Myth in the Pyramid Texts,” 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vol. 36, no. 2, 1977, pp. 161-79. 


3 See Algis UZdavinys, Philosophy as a Rite of Rebirth: From Ancient Egypt to 
Neoplatonism (Westbury: Prometheus Trust, 2008). 
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proper understanding of Second Temple Judaism and of early 
apocalyptic Christianity, whose mythologems can be traced 
back ultimately to Mesopotamian antiquity.* 

At the same time, the motif of the spiritual flight is common 
in Neoplatonic literature (which faithfully follows Plato’s Pha- 
edrus in this respect) and the related hieratic arts (hierourgia, 
theourgia, hieratike techne) of late antiquity. Sarah Iles Johnston 
describes the theurgist’s goal (similar to that of Plotinus and 
other Platonists, including Philo of Alexandria, the Jewish 
hermeneus) as follows: “he sought to experience anagoge—to 
cause his soul to ascend out of the material world and into the 
noetic realm where it could enjoy henosis with the Nous patrikos 
(theurgy’s transcendent, supreme god).”° 

In the context of Hellenic Platonism and the sacramental 
rites of theurgy, the term anagoge indicates elevation to the 
level of archetypes and principles, an ascent in the sense of an 
inner journey back to the “paternal harbour”; Aenosis means 
unification, union (sometimes understood in the sense of unio 
mystica); and Nous patrikos is the paternal Intellect whose lumi- 
nous epiphany is tantamount to the irradiation (e/lampsis) and 
creation of the psycho-somatic cosmos. 

The pattern of ascent to the divine Throne in both the 
Jewish and Islamic traditions is less philosophical and more cer- 
emonial, scriptural and liturgical, in accordance with the main 
paradigms and dogmas of monotheistic mythologies, systemati- 
cally and uncompromisingly presented as “objective histories”. 
For this reason (and also because so-called Middle East studies 
are extremely politicized, ideologized and theologized) it is 
difficult for any independent scholar to avoid various accusa- 
tions and scrutiny conducted by the tacit or openly established 
mihnas (the mihna refers, historically, to the “inquisitia” insti- 
tuted by the early Abbasid caliphs). 


* See Helge S. Kvanvig, Roots of Apocalyptic: The Mesopotamian Background of 
the Enoch Figure and the Son of Man (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchen Verlag, 
1988). 

> Sarah Iles Johnston, Riders in the Sky: Cavalier Gods and Theurgic Salvation 
in the Second Century A.D., Classical Philology, vol. 87, R.A. Saller (ed.) 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992), p. 303. 
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The key word in this particularly sensitive field of canonized 
mythologies (be they Jewish, Islamic or secular modernist) is 
“controversial”, as if any hermeneutical hypothesis, opinion or 
historical fact which cannot fit the comfortable standard picture 
of the socio-religious consensus is to be regarded as potentially 
scandalous and tantamount to a plot by evil forces. In this 
realm, therefore, not everything can be explicitly said, especially 
when relationships between the multiple branches of Judaism 
and Islam (and their respective doctrines) are involved. 

In order to avoid crossfire from all kinds of puritans (those 
who pretend to be the very incarnation of kindness, godliness 
and truth) and mystical fundamentalists, we ritually confirm the 
orthodox boundaries, the borders of “property” in the flooded 
fields of comparative religion, at the same time as being unable 
to follow those rules of courtesy which require one to believe 
in certain supposedly “noble” but incredible things simply 
because they are “firmly established”. 

We do not intend to compare and analyse the ascension 
material in Jewish Hekhalot literature and some early Sufi texts 
(using a great amount of contemporary scholarship) out of a 
particular ecstatic Dionysian enthusiasm or childish hope to 
reveal what “really happened”. Therefore our assertions are not 
to be displaced from their hermeneutical and metaphorical (or, 
in a sense, rhetorical) context. Ilence, to say that Islam, in a cer- 
tain respect, may be viewed as Third Temple Judaism is not to 
say that Islam “is” Judaism. Far from it—and generally we avoid 
making far-reaching conclusions. Yet in addition, since mul- 
tidimensional explanations are better suited for approaching 
the civilizations and religious movements of late antiquity, 
we regard positivistic theories of cultural “borrowings” and 
external “influences” as too simplistic. 

In this respect we agree with Michael Morony, inasmuch 
as conclusions based on unverified assumptions resemble “an 
intellectual house of cards” and tend to dissolve in “meaningless 
generalizations”. The problem is more serious than it seems, 
since hermeneutical piecing together of this kind appears to be 


® Michael G. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), p. 16. 
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the normal practice for any cultural construction or reconstruc- 
tion, in spite of the fact that “the imposition of an Aristotelian 
topical structure on material tends to give it an architectonic 
appearance, and makes circumstances appear to be more stable, 
ordered, and coherent than they actually are.”’ Hence, if our 
discourse is not coherent and ordered according to semi-mythic 
standards, it turns out to be a great advantage, or at least an 
occasion for engaging in perennial irony. Recurring patterns or 
themes follow the logic of a dynamic arabesque which, nonethe- 
less, is “static” in its continuity and change. 

Ilowever, we are unable to share the naive joy of the Spanish 
Christian professor when he, “on closer study of Ibn Arabi’s 
quasi-Dantesque allegory,” suddenly found that “it was itself no 
more than a mystical adaptation of another ascension, already 
famous in the theological literature of Islam: the Miraj, or 
Ascension, of Mahomet from Jerusalem to the Throne of God.”* 

The nocturnal journey and ascension of the Prophet 
Muhammad may or may not be a prototype of Dante’s concep- 
tion. Metaphysically, the problem of copyright is not so impor- 
tant. Likewise, when we compare the ascent of the Prophet and 
the descent of Revelation with well-known Neoplatonic concep- 
tions, we are simply exploring possibilities and analogies (in the 
process of hermeneutical construction and deconstruction), not 
asserting “borrowings” and “influences”. 

As Morony aptly remarks, “one can usually find whatever 
one looks for, and a predisposition to emphasize similarities or 
differences will have a prejudicial effect on the outcome.’ The 
art of scholarly presentation consists in turning this apparent 
disadvantage into a real advantage. 


’ Tbid., p. 17. 


® Miguel Asin, Islam and the Divine Comedy, translated and abridged by 
Harold Sunderland (London: John Murray, 1926), p. XIII. 


° Michael G. Morony, op. cit., p. 16. 
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The main draft of this monograph was written during the 
Spring of 2008 at La Trobe University, Bendigo, Australia. I am 
most grateful to Reza Shah-Kazemi, a Research Associate at the 
Institute of Ismaili Studies, London, and the Matheson Trust 
(UK) for their support in producing this book. 
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In late Neoplatonic thought, both procession (proodos) and 
reversion (epistrophe) are required before actuality (energeia) is 
achieved, because the cyclic process of rest in the higher prin- 
ciple, procession (“descent”) from it, and reversion (“ascent”) to 
it, is the structural model which governs all activity within mani- 
fested reality, be it noetic, psychic or physical. Any irradiated 
(or “created”) entity fixes its essence only through reflecting 
back to its higher—one could say metaphysical—cause, which 
may be regarded both as producer of the effect and as goal of its 
perfection. Ultimately, all being springs from the ineffable One, 
and “Oneness in general is that which holds together every level 
of existence—and every individual—and gives it form.”! 

This Neoplatonic motif, partly related to the metaphysical 
interpretation of Plato’s Phaedrus and Parmenides, is reflected in 
the Islamic Sufi mythology of two “great nights” that represent 
descent and ascent, manifestation and reintegration respectively. 

The /aylat al-gadr, the night on which the archetypal divine 
Book miraculously descended in the form of oracular verses (or 
signs, ayat) in Arabic, or rather the night on which the archangel 
Gabriel, speaking with the voice of Allah, placed the “recita- 
tion” (qur’an) in the heart of the Prophet Muhammad during 
one of his retreats in a cave on Mount Hira, is analogous to the 
Neoplatonic proodos. 

The /aylat al-mi‘raj, the Night of Ascension, on which the 
Prophet was miraculously taken by the same archangel from 
Mecca to Jerusalem and thence up through the seven heavens 


'John Dillon, General Introduction, Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Par- 
menides, trs. Glenn R. Morrow and John M. Dillon (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1987), p. XXI. 
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of Mesopotamian-Hellenistic cosmology to the divine Throne, 
is analogous to the Neoplatonic epistrophe. 

In this particular context we are not concerned with the 
poignant theological question of who precisely (Gabriel or 
God Himself) appeared to Muhammad “on the night horizon” 
and by the lote tree near the “garden of the dwelling”. Since we 
are dealing with metaphysical fopoi and canonized patterns of 
sacred mythology (or even with the pious inventions of the sub- 
sequent hermeneutical tradition), the different versions of how 
and when the Qur’an was sent down or how and when it was 
really collected cannot disturb our speculative philosophical 
approach. 

According to this particular interpretation of Islamic sacred 
history, the heavenly Qur’an is tantamount to the Essential 
Living Being (autozoon) of Plato’s Timaeus, since this auto- 
zoon contains within itself not only the archetypes of the four 
Empedoclean elements, but also the Ideas of all the living crea- 
tures that are manifested in the sensible realm. For Plotinus, 
this intelligible world, viewed as an ideal paradigm of physical 
reality, as the noetic “well-rounded whole”, becomes “a globe of 
faces radiant with faces all living” (Enn. V1.7.15). 

The archetypal Qur'an is like the Plotinian kosmos noetos: 
“a completely coherent and comprehensive matrix, timeless, 
ungenerated, immaterial and perfect, of the physical cosmos.”” 
The descent of the Book (in its role of the demiurgic Logos and 
soteriological Revelation) and the ascent of Muhammad (in 
his role of the paradigmatic mystagogue and divine vicegerent, 
tantamount to the Assyrian sacred king) are celebrated every 
year as calendrical events on the twenty-seventh of the month 
of Ramadan and on the twenty-seventh of the month of Rajab 
respectively. 

Ilowever, Ibn ‘Arabi (1165-1240), the inspired Sufi writer, 
boldly claims that the Night of Destiny (/aylat al-gadr) is none 


? John Dillon, Pleroma and Noetic Cosmos: A Comparative Study, Neoplatonism 
and Gnosticism, R.T. Wallis and J. Bregman (eds.) (Albany: SUNY Press, 
1992), p. 100. See also Algis UZdavinys, “From Homer to the Glorious 
Qur'an: Hermeneutical Strategies in the Hellenic and Islamic Traditions,” 
Sacred Web: A Journal of Tradition and Modernity, vol. 11, 2003, pp. 79-114. 
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other than the Prophet Muhammad himself, regarded as the 
metaphysical hypostasis of anthropos teleios, the Perfect Man. 
This figure of the angelic anthropos, cast in the image (selem) and 
likeness (demut) of God, is well known from the Jewish mystical 
tradition. The Perfect Man as the noetic Form of Muhammad 
(al-surat al-muhammadiyyah), whose “nature” is the archetypal 
Qur'an, kosmos noetos, is called a copy (nuskha) of Allah by the 
Sufis and described as the pole (quth) on which the spheres of 
existence revolve. Therefore Nathaniel Deutsch aptly remarks, 
while discussing Reynold Nicholson’s analysis of ‘Abd al-Karim 
ibn Ibrahim al-Jili’s (1365-1417) doctrine of the Perfect Man: 


If Nicholson had been more aware of Jewish Merkabah tra- 
ditions, however, he could have noted a number of striking 
parallels between Jili’s Perfect Man and the Jewish figure of 
Metatron. Indeed, the Perfect Man of Jili’s al-Insan al-kamil 
appears, in many ways, to be a transformation of earlier Jewish 
conceptions of the angelic vicegerent.* 


For Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhammad as a perfect (or complete, kamil) 
anthropos is the Word (kalimah) which comprises the integral 
totality of paradigms. Therefore he may be designated as the 
brother of the Qur’an, if not equated with the all-encompassing 
Book itself, one which embodies both the path of descent and 
the path of ascent. These paths may be viewed as the “existen- 
tial texts”, as the display of demiurgic (creative) and theurgic 
(elevating) signs to be read or recited (since to read and recite 
is to live the life-text) in both directions. If the Night of Destiny 
is equated with the Prophet Muhammad as anthropos teleios, it 
means that he fulfils and accomplishes the entire cycle of onto- 
semiotic manifestation which encompasses both construction 
and deconstruction. Michel Chodkiewicz says: 


Thus, /aylat al-gadr is both the symbolic date of the last mes- 
sage, and also, for man himself, the date of the second birth 
through which he becomes that which he was from all eter- 


5 Nathaniel Deutsch, Guardians of the Gate: Angelic Vice Regency in Late Antiq- 
uity, Leiden: Brill, 1999, p. 159- 
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nity. This correspondence between the Qur’an and the insan 
kamil is strengthened by the fact that the descent of one and 
the ascension of the other come under the sign of the same 
number.* 


This number is twenty-seven, since, as previously mentioned, 
the descent of the Qur'an is celebrated on the 27th Ramadan, 
and the ascent of the Prophet on the 27th Rajab, thus symboli- 
cally forming two semicircles whose conjunction constitutes the 
whole circle, tantamount to the completed divine Year which 
may be likened to the restored macrocosmic Eye of Horus in 
Egyptian mythology. 

The ascension through the seven heavenly spheres of tra- 
ditional antique cosmology took the Prophet of Islam to the 
threshold of the divine Presence symbolized by the Throne, at 
a “distance of two bow’s length or even nearer” (Qur’an 53:9). 
Ibn ‘Arabi interprets these two as the two semicircles of exis- 
tence (which may be likened to procession and reversion in 
Neoplatonism) whose conjunction brings together and unites 
the divine realities (or true realities, haga’iq hagqiyyah, the prag- 
mata of Proclus) and the created realities, thereby restoring the 
unity of the whole. The reunited ontological circle resembles 
Ouroboros, the Egyptian symbol of eternity, ritually recon- 
firmed when, in illo tempore, the ba (manifestation) of Osiris is 
united with the ba of Ra, of the solar Intellect. 

The Prophet’s ascent (mi‘raj) through the seven heavens 
(“the naive adoption by Muhammad of the Ptolemaic celes- 
tial construction,” according to the ironic remark of W.II-T. 
Gairdner)? both constitutes the politico-mythical legitimization 
of Islam and establishes the paradigm for Sufi mystical ascen- 
sion. [lowever, it is only briefly mentioned (at least such is the 
shared opinion of all traditional Muslim commentators) in the 


* Michel Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints: Prophethood and Sainthood in the 
Doctrine af Ibn ‘Arabi, tr. Liadain Sherrard (Cambridge: Islamic Texts 
Society, 1993), p. 88. 
5 W.H.T. Gairdner, Introduction, Mishkat al-anwar (“The Niche for Lights”) 
by Al-Ghazzali, tr. W.H.T. Gairdner (New Delhi: Kitab Bhavan, 1994. First 
edition: 1923), p. 26. 
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opening verse of surah 17, whose aberrant rhyme, according to 
F.E. Peters’, is regarded as a later addition to the rest of the 
surah: 


Glory to the One who took His servant on a night journey 
from the sacred place of prayer to the furthest place of prayer 
upon which We have sent down Our blessing, that We might 
show him some of Our signs. Hc is the All-Hearing, the All- 
Seeing (Qur’an 17:1).’ 


Therefore, surah 17:1 is the main point of departure in 
discussing all hieratic stories related to Muhammad’s Night 
Journey (isra) and Ascension (mi‘raj). According to the hadith 
accounts, one night the Prophet undertook the miraculous 
journey (either spiritually, ruhan, or bodily, jisman) from the 
sacred place of prayer (al-masjid al-haram, the holy mosque 
in Mecca) to the furthest place of prayer (or the most distant 
mosque, al-masjid al-aqsa), where God’s ayat (signs, verses) were 
revealed to him. Ibn Ishaq (d. 761), as recounted by Ibn Hisham 
(d. 835), relates it as follows: 


I have been told that al-Hasan said: The Envoy of God, God’s 
peace and blessings on him, said: While I was sleeping in the 
sanctuary (hijr), Jibril came to me and roused me with his 
foot.... 1 sat up, he took my arm, and I rose with him. He 
took me out to the door of the place of prayer (masjid) and 
there was a white beast, part mule and part donkey. The beast 
had two wings for thighs with which he would propel his 
lower legs, placing his hooves as far as his eye could see. He 
mounted me on himself and took me out... . The Envoy of 
God, God’s peace and blessings on him, went on, and with 
him Jibril, until he came at last to the house of the sanctified 
(bayt al-mugqaddas) and found there Ibrahim, Musa, and ‘Isa in 


® FE. Peters, Muhammad and the Origins of Islam (Albany: SUNY Press, 
1994), P- 144. 
7 See Early Islamic Mysticism: Sufi, Qur'an, Mi‘raj, Poetic and Theological Writ- 
ings, translated and edited by Michael A. Sells (New York: Paulist Press, 
1996), p- 47- 
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a group of prophets. The Envoy of God, peace and blessings 
on him, led them in prayer and prayed with them.” 


Uri Rubin maintains that the isra-mi‘raj is in itself not only 
a dramatic event of revelation, but also one of confirmation in 
which the initiation of the Prophet is completed.° 

The “most distant mosque” of Qur’an 17:1 probably first 
meant heaven. The early Qur’anic commentators reached an 
agreement (but not without some initial hesitation) that this 
masjid al-agsa refers to Jerusalem or the Temple Mount (a/- 
haram al-sharif) where the First and the Second Jewish Temples 
once stood. Thus, the Prophet of Islam is taken to Jerusalem 
by Buraq, a mythical beast which is equivalent to Solomon’s 
flying carpet. Ile enters the house of sanctity (bayt al-maqdis, 
bayt al-mugaddas) and, after certain hieratic rites, initiations 
and trials (various drinks are offered to him and he chooses the 
milk, which signifies a/-fitrah), the Prophet ascends through the 
seven heavens. Thereby he reaches the “house of life” (al-bayt al- 
ma‘mur), usually regarded as an archetype or celestial analogue 
of the Ka‘bah, the Meccan sacred house (al-bayt al-haram). 

Hence, we have three different temples: in Mecca, in 
Jerusalem, and in the seventh (or fourth) heaven. It seems 
that initially the isra and the mi‘raj were two different stories: 
Muhammad’s climbing a ladder (mi‘raj) or ascent to the Lote 
Tree of the Boundary (sidrat al-muntaha), and his night journey 
from Mecca to a place called bayt al-magqdis. When these stories 
were combined and al-bayt al-maqdis identified with Jerusalem, 
then the ascent to heaven followed the isra, the miraculous 
journey to al-bayt al-maqdis. As Peters observes, none of this is 
immediately apparent in the above-mentioned Qur’anic verse 
(17:1). Instead, there are what appear to be (according to Qur'an 


* Tbid., pp. 54-55. See A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad: A Translation of 
Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul Allah (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2007), p. 181 ff. 


” Uri Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder: The Life of Muhammad as viewed by the 
Early Muslims: A Textual Analysis (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1995), p. 65. 
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17:90-93) “earlier denials of the possibility of a heavenly journey 
with the revelation to Islam”."” 

Alfred Guillaume even raised a bold hypothesis (unsup- 
ported by other scholars) that the night journey, briefly described 
in surah 17:1, actually represents an umra that Muhammad alleg- 
edly performed from a place situated on the Iraqi pilgrim road 
(in Wadi Ji‘'rana, at the boundary of the Meccan haram) and 
called al-masjid al-agsa, to Mecca and back in one night." 

So al-masjid al-aqsa in surah 17:1 can theoretically designate 
three (or two, if the mosque at Wadi Ji‘rana near Mecca is dis- 
counted) sanctuaries. The Muslim scholars, however, reached 
a firm conclusion that it was nothing other than the haram al- 
sharif, the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Since all different reports and narrative accounts of the 
Prophet’s miraculous journeys had not only theological, but 
also important social and political dimensions, Brooke Vuckovic 
emphasizes that the ascension narratives reflect the Muslim’s 
struggle with self-definition. She says: “The myth of the Proph- 
et’s ascent should be viewed less as a miraculous historic event 
than as a means to understanding how early scholars wrestled 
with defining Muhammad, themselves, and the values of the 
Muslim community.” 


"OPE. Peters, op. cit., p. 144. 

" Alfred Guillaume, “Where was al-masjid al-aqsa?” Al-Andalus 18, 1953, 
PP- 323-36. 

Brooke Olson Vuckovic, Heavenly Journeys, Earthly Concerns: The Legacy 
of the Mi‘raj in the Formation of Islam (New York and London: Routledge, 
2005), p- 41. 
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The Arabic term haram means “prohibited, forbidden by the 
shari‘ah”, and thereby stands in contrast to the term halal, “per- 
mitted”. It also covers the concept of the sacred, especially when 
related to the Ka‘bah, the chief Islamic sanctuary in Mecca. For 
every pious Muslim who turns towards the Ka‘bah, it represents 
the axis mundi as a primordial temple containing the presence 
of Allah or al-Haqq, the Truth, viewed as the supreme Principle. 
This Principle, tantamount to the Ultimate Reality, is the Sacred 
as such, which manifests all subsequent sacred phenomena, 
including symbolic and qualitative spaces arranged and modi- 
fied by the presence of the Divine. In this respect, Seyyed Hos- 
sein Nasr speaks of a sacred geography, or even geosophy, for 
which the directions and properties of our physical world are 
not uniform, but rather qualitatively distinct.' 

In both the Islamic and Pre-Islamic Arabian milieux, 
the political, economic and social order cannot be separated 
from the sacred. The sanctity of the Meccan haram played a 
decisive role in regulating and maintaining peace among the 
Arabs, thereby providing a spiritual context for their trade and 
ensuring both protection and safety. Therefore, it is no wonder 
that the term mu’min in early Islamic times means not simply 
“believer”, but a person to whom security is guaranteed by his 
adherence to the juridically based system of tribal custom and 
the religious community (ummah) of the Prophet. According to 
al-Razi, “believing goes back to the sense of security.”” 


' Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Knowledge and the Sacred (Lahore: Suhail Academy, 
1988), p. 202. 


? R.B. Serjeant, “Haram and Hawtah, the Sacred Enclave in Arabia,” Studies 
in Arabian History and Civilization (Aldershot: Ashgate/ Variorum, 1981), p. 57- 


The Meccan Sanctuary 


The two complementary ideas of circularity and centrality 
are involved in the establishment of a haram. The Arabic word 
for pilgrimage, hajj, in its original sense is not related to any 
intrinsic metaphysical idea, but rather denotes a regular, well- 
traversed route. Of several different objectives, the route may 
lead to a sanctuary, which at the same time presupposes the 
sug, or market-place, maintained under the special protection of 
the local gods. The sug cycle is regulated by the sacred calendar 
and ultimately by the deity who inhabits the haram. Tlowever, 
as Mohammed Bamyeh has pointed out, neither Mecca nor its 
haram were in themselves the objects of veneration or worship.* 
They simply housed the tribal idols—sacred stones, statues and 
symbols. A haram may be created in order to protect the posses- 
sions acquired by raiding, which is symptomatic of the so-called 
ghazw economy. 

During the time of Islam, the Meccan haram, or sacred terri- 
tory, expanded to include not just the area around the Ka‘bah, 
but the entire city of Mecca and the surrounding valleys. Within 
the territory of the haram it is usually prohibited to kill any 
human being or animal (except for the purpose of sacrifice), 
or cause any damage to its vegetation. In addition, the Meccan 
haram becomes forbidden to those who are not Muslims. 

The esoteric interpretation of the pilgrimage to the Ka‘bah, 
regarded both as the symbolic centre of the terrestrial world and 
as the innermost heart of the individual as microcosm, is pro- 
vided by the Sufis and the Shi'ite mystics. However, for every 
Muslim who enters Mecca in order to perform the circumam- 
bulation around the Ka‘bah, this means to enter the holy place 
where the first House of God (bayt Allah) was built, according 
to the Qur'an: 


Lo! the first Sanctuary appointed for mankind was that at 
Bakkah, a blessed place, a guidance to the peoples (3:96). 


Allah has appointed the Ka‘bah, the Sacred House, a standard 
for mankind. ... (5:97). 


* Mohammed A. Bamyeh, The Social Origins of Islam: Mind, Economy, Dis- 
course (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1999), p. 32. 


Ascent to Heaven 


The Arabic verb tafa, from which the term for the circum- 
ambulation (tawaf) is derived, has the meaning “to attain to the 
summit of a thing by spiralling around it”.* Hence, it is thought 
that through the tawaf the pilgrim participates with the angels 
in their circumbulation of the Divine Throne. This is so because 
cosmologically the Ka‘bah is regarded as the reflection of the 
archetypal Divine House in the seventh (or fourth) Ieaven, 
above and beyond which stands the Throne of Allah, around 
which the angels are constantly rotating. 

Those and other similar interpretations are based on the 
metaphysical premise that everything in the lower world is a 
projection and image of something in the higher noetic world. 
Everything in the sensible realm is a form (surah), a reflection 
or image of its spiritual archetype (Aagigah). When understood 
in this sense, the Ka*bah on earth corresponds to the Ka‘bah in 
the fourth Heaven, as indicated in the Qur’an (al-bayt al-ma‘mur: 
52:4). It is square in form, because it is viewed as a cosmological 
mandala supported by four pillars, elements or limits (arkan, 
sing. rukn). 

Since the Meccan sanctuary is an image of the Throne sur- 
rounded by four limits, namely, a beginning (awwal), an end 
(akhir), an inner aspect (batin) and an external aspect (zahir), 
the square inscribed within the circle represents a descent 
(tanazzul) of the suprasensible world (‘alam al-ghayb) to the 
level of the sensible world (‘alam al-shahadah).’ For the Sufis, 
the general form of the Ka‘bah is a symbolic configuration of 
the Perfect Man, regarded as the first divine emanation, that is, 
as the Muhammadan Light (nur muhammadi) which contains 
all lights and is tantamount to the divine Intellect (Aq/, the 
Neoplatonic Nous) or the Throne (Arsh). The three dimensions 
of the cube represent the three aspects of divine unity: that of 


* Fritz Meier, “The Mystery of the Ka‘ba: Symbol and Reality in Islamic 
Mysticism,” The Mysteries: Papers from Eranos Yearbooks, Joseph Campbell 
(ed.) (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), p. 184. 


5 Henry Corbin, Jemple and Contemplation, tr. Philip Sherrard and Liadain 
Sherrard (London: Kegan Paul International and Islamic Publications, 
1986), p. 204. 
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the Essence (tawhid dhati), of the Attributes (tawhid sifati) and 
of Activity (tawhid fil). 

Needless to say, those and other theological interpreta- 
tions are later developments. They were not current among 
the members of the early Islamic community which, however, 
inherited the oral Semitic traditions of Adamic and Abrahamic 
mythology. Therefore, for the mythologically inspired Muslims, 
the original and “real” Ka‘bah was not simply an ‘arish (a sacred 
tabernacle covered by the kiswa) or a man-made sanctuary built 
in the Jahiliyya with loose stones without clay, but rather a 
pavilion from among the “tents” of Paradise which God caused 
to descend. According to an account related by the fifth Shi‘ite 
Imam Muhammad al-Bagir, the surface of this tent, set up upon 
the site of the future Ka‘bah, exactly covered the area to be 
occupied by the future Abrahamic sanctuary. The central pillar 
of this marvelous tent was made of red hyacinth, the four tent 
pegs were of pure gold, and the ropes were woven of violet 
threads. 

According to Imam Ja‘far as-Sadiq, a white cloud (ghammah) 
descended onto the future site of the Ka‘bah, and the angel 
Gabriel ordered Adam, the first among the Muslim prophets, 
to trace with his foot an area covered by the shadow of this 
archetypal cloud. Thereby Adam traced the limits of the haram 
with the sanctuary as its centre.° In this case, a spiritual realm 
of archetypes determines a terrestrial figure and becomes imma- 
nent therein. Though remaining beyond the scope of sensory 
perception, the realm of archetypes and their psychic images 
can, however, be perceived by the eye of the heart. 

For Ibn ‘Arabi, the Ka‘bah itself takes on life through those 
who circle around it, that is, the building is animated like a hier- 
atic statue of the ancient theurgists. Ie says: “I see the building 
animated by those who circle round it. And there is no self-ani- 
mation, except through a physician with effective power.”’ 

Since the Ka‘bah symbolizes the Essence (dhat) of God, 
the Black Stone (al-hajar al-aswad), believed to have descended 


® Thid., p. 215. 
7 Fritz Meier, op. cit., p. 161. 


Ascent to Heaven 


from Heaven, not only represents the human spiritual essence, 
but also symbolizes the primordial covenant between man 
and God. This covenant justifies Islam as the din al-fitrah, the 
original religion of those who are the children of Adam. There- 
fore, the circumambulation of the Ka‘bah (the seven prescribed 
circuits corresponding to the seven attributes of Allah) repre- 
sents the road to God which leads through the heart (gab). 
Moving around the Ka‘bah (or the invisible Divine Throne) 
the pilgrim is regarded as being purified of everything that is 
other than God. This purification and meeting with the Lord is 
accomplished through continual dhikr, that is, through constant 
remembrance and invocation of the Name Allah. 

Fritz Meier describes the Ka‘bah as a symbol of where the 
annihilated human self touches upon the divine Self, in the 
same way as the atman becomes identical with Brahman in the 
Upanishadic teachings.* Paradoxically, this comparison finds 
its rather peculiar confirmation in the Islamized Arabic trans- 
lation of Amrtakunda (under the title Hawd ma‘al-hayat, or The 
Pool of the Water of Life), a work on hatha-yoga where Brahma and 
Vishnu are rendered respectively as Ibrahim and Musa, that is 
to say, Abraham and Moses.” 


* Fritz Meier, op. cit., p. 164. 


® Carl W. Ernst, “The Islamization of Yoga in the Amrtakunda Transla- 
tions,” JRAS, Series j, 13, 2, 2003, p. 208. 
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In Islam, Abraham (Ibrahim) is regarded as a prophet and 
called the intimate Friend of God (Khalil). He typifies the Sufi 
mystic who is possessed by the divine love that conceals itself 
from this world, thereby imitating the so-called exile of Ibrahim, 
and accordingly follows the din Ibrahim, that is, the original and 
primordial Islam. 

The Arabs maintained the conviction of their direct genea- 
logical descent from Ibrahim and Isma‘il, two mythical heroes 
of the Near Eastern tribes. According to the later hagiographic 
and theological tradition, ‘Abd al-Muttalib (the well known 
grandfather of the Prophet) claimed: “We are the people of 
Allah in His town. This has always been according to Ibrahim’s 
covenant.” 

The Quraysh, the tribe from which the future Prophet 
Muhammad was to come, were regarded as the noblest descen- 
dants of Isma‘il. Hence, the authority they held among the 
rest of the Arabs was based both on this mythologized descent 
and on their adherence to the religion of Ibrahim. Din Ibrahim 
means the Abrahamic way of life which is symbolically centred 
at the sacred House of Abraham, namely, the Ka‘bah. A certain 
House of Abraham is already indicated in the Jewish Book of 
Jubilees, although its location in Mecca (instead of Jerusalem) 
was not shared by the Jews themselves, except those who, like 
‘Abdallah ibn Salam of Medina, venerated the Meccan sanc- 
tuary. ‘Abdallah ibn Salam (d. ca. 663-664), a member of the 
Jewish Arab tribe of Qaynuqa, though a real historical Jewish 


' Uri Rubin, “Hanifiyya and Ka‘ba: An Inquiry into the Arabian Pre- 
Islamic Background of Din Ibrahim,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
13, 1990, Pp. 107. 
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convert to Islam, “functioned as a symbol of the Islamization 
of the Jews,” according to Steven Wasserstrom: “This figure was 
used by Muslims to give voice to purportedly Jewish age-old 
traditions that had prophesied the coming of Muhammad.” 

The ancient Arabs viewed the Meccan haram as the site 
where the offering of Abraham’s son had taken place. For this 
reason, the prophet Ibrahim had allegedly hung the horns of 
the ram (kabsh) on the water spout of the sanctuary, because a 
founder of any haram, or hawtah, demarcated its boundaries, 
usually with white-washed cairns. It seems that the Abrahamic 
associations with the Ka‘bah are mainly established by identi- 
fying the spring of Zamzam with the “well of water” of Genesis 
21, which saved Ishmael and his mother Hagar from dying of 
thirst. Therefore Gerald Hawting, while speaking about the 
process of Islamization, or rather of the “Abrahamification” of 
the Meccan haram, maintains that the Zamzam mythologies 
were introduced as a secondary development, being “a part of 
the transformation by Islam of the Meccan sanctuary into an 
Abrahamic institution.” 

Ilowever, this transformation is clearly pre-Islamic and 
related to the Aanifiyya of the Meccan Quraysh. The Qur’an 
describes the Prophet Muhammad as a hanif, a primordial 
monotheist, and his religion as the “right religion” (al-din al- 
gayyim: 30:43), related to that of the prophet Ibrahim: “So set 
your purpose (O Muhammed) for the religion as a hanif—this 
is the nature (framed) of Allah, in which He hath created 
man... . This is the right religion” (30:30-31). 

There are two versions of the construction of the Ka‘bah, 
both current in early Islamic times. The first links it with 
Ibrahim and has been supported by some passages of the 
Qur'an. The second establishes the foundation of the settle- 
ment of Mecca by Qusayy ibn Kilab, known as the “unifier” 
(mujammi) of the Quraysh. The ancient Ka‘bah, described as an 


? Steven N. Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew: The Problem of Symbiosis 
under Early Islam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995), pp. 175 & 
176. 


3 Gerald R. Hawting, “The ‘sacred offices’ of Mecca from Jahiliyya to 
Islam,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13, Jerusalem, 1990, p. 83. 
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‘arish without any roof—it was turned into a permanent roofed 
structure by the Byzantine carpenter Baqum a few years before 
Muhammad's first revelation—belonged to the legendary tribe 
of Jurhum. Afterwards it passed on to the Khuza‘a, and was 
eventually inherited by Qusayy, who married a daughter of the 
Khuza‘a cult official of the sanctuary. 

The carpenter Baqum (a name taken to reproduce the 
Greek Pachomius) is himself almost a legendary figure, and 
is described as a passenger from a Byzantine ship wrecked at 
Shu‘ayba. The timber of this ship was used for the Ka‘bah’s 
roof. In a more elaborate version, the Byzantine ship was car- 
rying building materials for the reconstruction of an Ethiopian 
church destroyed by the Persians.* 

Qusayy ibn Kilab consolidated the pre-eminence of the 
Quraysh, combining the cultic (Aijaba) and political (siyada) 
functions of the re-established haram which symbolized the 
unification of his tribe on behalf of Allah, presumably based 
on the idea of din Ibrahim. Walter Dostal supposes that a place 
name Macoraba, put on the map of Ptolemaeus (in the second 
century AD), though not exactly in the present area of Mecca, 
corresponds to the Sabaic word makoraba, which designates 
a holy place or temple (mukariba).° Patricia Crone rejects this 
identification, arguing that the name of Macoraba has nothing 
to do with that of Mecca. She says: 


After all, we only make things worse by postulating familiarity 
on the part of Greco-Roman authors with both Mecca and 
Quraysh before they mattered, whereas neither was known 
until after they had risen to commercial and political impor- 
tance. It is the sixth-century silence that is significant, and this 
silence cannot be attributed to the fact that sources have been 
lost, though some clearly have. The fact is that the sources 
written after the conquest display not the faintest sign of rec- 


* Walter Dostal, “Mecca before the time of the prophet: attempt of an 
anthropological interpretation,” Der Islam, vol. 68, issue 2, Berlin, 1991, pp. 
193-231; reprinted in The Arabs and Arabia on the Eve of Islam, F.E. Peters (ed.) 
(Aldershot, Ashgate/Variorum, 1999). 


5 Tbid. 
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ognition in their accounts of the new rulers of the Middle East 
or the city from which they came.® 


Being chief custodian of the Kabah, Qusayy emerges as a 
cultic reformer. According to early Islamic chronicles, he reno- 
vated the periphery of the haram district in order to enable the 
settlement of Mecca, whilst at the same time assuming control 
of the pilgrimage (hajj) to Mecca by establishing the sigaya and 
rifada institutions, dealing respectively with the supply of water 
and food. And control over the Ka‘bah means control over the 
town. 

The “Sacred House of God” was considered the property 
of a divinity, therefore Qusayy acted both as upholder of the 
hijaba (the priest’s office) and as its administrator. Hence, the 
control of the sanctuary (wilayat al-bayt) provided a guarantee 
for political leadership and was essential for establishing the 
superiority of Quraysh, who represented the hanifiyya based on 
the obligation to worship Allah, the Lord of the Ka‘bah. Accord- 
ingly, the hanifiyya consisted mainly of adherents of the religion 
of Ibrahim and devotion to the House of Ibrahim, that is, the 
Ka‘bah. The young Muhammad was introduced into the idea 
and realm of the din Ibrahim by Zayd ibn ‘Amr, a local hanif. 
Zayd used to pray facing the Ka‘bah, saying: “This is the gibla 
of Ibrahim and Isma‘il. I do not worship stones and do not pray 
towards them, and do not eat that which was sacrified to them 
and do not draw lots with arrows.” 

Muhammad himself used the Ka‘bah as his gibla before 
adopting, for a short time, the gibla of Jerusalem when he estab- 
lished the haram of Medina on the model of the Abrahamic 
haram of Mecca. Two assertions of the Prophet, quoted by 
Ibn Hanbal, run as follows: “Each prophet has a haram, and 
al-Madinah is my haram”; “Mecca was Ibrahim’s haram, and al- 
Madinah is my haram.”* 


® Patricia Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press), p. 137. 


’ Uri Rubin, op. cit., p. 101. 


* R.B. Serjeant, op. cit., p. 50. 
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According to R.B. Serjeant, the process by which Muhammad 
became established in Medina is analogous to the growth of a 
hawtah, a sacred enclave.” The crucial importance attached to 
the institution of hawtah, or haram, is proved by the fact that 
Muhammad had been rejected by the Banu Hanifah tribe, con- 
ceivably because they had their own haram already, established 
by the prophet Musailimah, the chief rival of Muhammad. 

The term hawtah (still used in contemporary southern 
Arabia) is a synonym of haram and means a sacred enclave that 
could be created by a member of a holy family by declaring a 
certain piece of land a hawtah, where security under God’s law 
is established. When the founder of a hawtah was recognized by 
the tribes as an administrator and representative of the divinity, 
the merchants could settle in it and found a market (sug). The 
founder of a hawtah, himself turned into a semi-divine hero, 
would remain forever Lord of this haram. His descendants kept 
the office with the title of mansab, or mansub, and could tax the 
inhabitants of the enclave. 

Bearing in mind the oft-repeated pattern related to this 
kind of sacred institution, one can understand the importance 
of the Medinan haram within which Allah, but for practical 
purposes Ilis “oracular voice”, the Prophet Muhammad, is the 
announcer and hermeneus of the law for the surrounding tribes 
linked to this haram. In fact, the haram constitutes a nucleus 
around which might gather many different tribes that adhere to 
the centralized authority of the mansab, who is able to judge all 
inter-tribal disputes. In this case, Muhammad as a mansab rep- 
resented the din Ibrahim, restored by the Qur’anic revelations. 
Since these tribes were asked to give up very little of their tra- 
ditional habits, Serjeant argues that Muhammad fitted well into 
the system of law and custom into which he was born." 

Both the ancient Arabs and the early Muslims tended 
to consider themselves attached to a haram rather than to a 
dynasty. Therefore the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik feared 
that the pilgrims might form an allegiance to ‘Abdullah ibn al- 


” Ibid., p. 47. 
' Thid., p. 51. 
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Zubayr, who held the Meccan haram for a few years, and for this 
reason the caliph re-created a new Aaram in Jerusalem, namely, 
al-haram al-sharif. This fact provides additional evidence that 
to hold sacred offices in Mecca was to hold power. Since the 
Prophet Muhammad became the holder of both the Medinan 
and the Meccan sacred enclaves, the expansion of his power was 
quite easy and without requiring military effort, except when 
directed against Musailimah, the owner of his own haram, and 
in other similar cases. The two harams possessed by the Prophet 
contributed to his politico-religious success in creating the 
confederation based on his allegiance to Allah and to the sacred 
House of Ibrahim. 

Therefore, it is littke wonder that in various ascension 
accounts the archetypal hanif Ibrahim serves as a father figure to 
Muhammad. Abraham is depicted as a celestial anthropos. Like 
the Jewish angel Metatron, he sits on the throne at the gate of 
bayt al-ma’mur, the venerated house of immortality, where every 
day 70,000 angels go to stay until the Day of Resurrection. 
Abraham himself is pictured as a venerable and solemn shaykh, 
whom the Prophet Muhammad meets either in the Temple of 
Jerusalem or in the seventh heaven on the Night of Ascension. 
He is astonished by their physical similarities. As Vuckovic 
observes, in the mi‘raj narratives Abraham has “looks and man- 
nerisms similar to the Prophet’s”.!’ By having Muhammad 
appear as a son of the hanif Ibrahim, the Jewish and Christian 
claims on Abraham are surpassed and neutralized. 


'l Brooke Olson Vuckovic, Heavenly Journeys, Eartlhy Concerns: The Legacy of 
the Mi‘raj in the Formation of Islam (Routledge, 2005), p. 56. 
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In surah 7:157 of the Qur’an, Moses is represented as the Proph- 
et’s annunciator, thereby implying that the message of Moses 
(the prophet Musa in the Qur’anic account) confirms the mes- 
sage of Muhammad, and vice versa. However, in all the Islamic 
narratives Muhammad far surpasses the prophet Musa. Moses 
is frequently described as a strong-limbed man with curly hair 
and a hooked nose, like those in the Yemenite tribe of Shunu’a, 
and riding a red she-camel. He is superceded by Muhammad 
because Allah “spoke twice to Moses, and Muhammad saw him 
twice”, according to a traditional claim.! 

Muhammad's pre-eminence over Moses and the Bani Isra’il 
is analogous to that of sight over hearing. In addition, whereas 
Moses received the requirement of prayer in the physical realm, 
Muhammad received it on a celestial journey to the Throne 
(although, quite ironically, it is only by following Moses’ advice 
that Muhammad goes back several times to his Lord managing 
thereby to have the number of prayers reduced from fifty to 
five). 

Some early traditions attributed to Ka‘b al-Ahbar, a Jewish 
convert to Islam, claim that at least two tribes of the Children 
of Israe] will take part in the great apocalyptic war (al-malhama 
al-‘uzma) against the Byzantines at the End of Days, assisting 
the Muslims. These tribes are portrayed as the people of Moses 
(gawm Musa) or as “Judaeo-Muslims”: the “lost tribes” (sibtan), 
those dwelling beyond Sambatyon, the mythic river of sand. 
Nonetheless, they are connected with al-bayt al-magqdis (Jeru- 
salem) by a mysterious underground tunnel (sarab). These mes- 


'Tbid., p. 64. 
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sianic tribes share the military duty of the Islamic eschatological 
jihad, in accordance with the central idea of Jewish messianism: 


. . . the tribes are expected to return to the Promised Land 
in a new exodus and restore the kingdom of the House of 
David... . In the Islamic adaptation of this messianic dream, 
Constantinople has become the Promised Land to which the 
exiled tribes are about to return in an exodus at the end of 
days. . . . When Jesus the son of Mary descends, Joshua the 
son of Nun will join him. .. . In the Old Testament this battle 
is for the Promised Land, following the Exodus from Egypt. 
Now it is an eschatological battle which Joshua wages together 
with Jesus.” 


It is well known that the righteous male believers (mu’minun), 
especially the martyrs and heroes of the apocalyptic jihad, are 
promised houris in Paradise. These are often presented as the 
virginal women awaiting the believers (the purified Abrahamic 
hanifs and political supporters of the Prophet) in Paradise. This 
luxurious life in the Garden with chaste consorts, “whom We 
have created in perfection and whom We kept virgin,” surely is 
not established in accordance with Christian ascetic ideals. As 
for those who will enter Paradise in the first group of the righ- 
teous, “for cach one of them shall be two wives,” as the hadith 
attests (Bukhari, Sahih, vol. 4, p. 307). 

Muhammad’s pre-eminence over both Moses and Jesus 
is established by various mythological, pseudo-historical and 
rhetorical means which are similar to those used in the ancient 
boasting contest (mufakharah). These ritualized contests of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs seem to have been adopted and theologically 
approved by the Sufis. In this respect, Carl Ernst cites Abu al- 
Najib al-Suhrawardi (d. 168), the moderate Sufi writer (who 
should not be confused with another Suhrawardi, al-Maqtul, d. 
1191), thereby revealing a striking similarity between the ancient 
mufakharah performance and the wrangling (munagarah) of the 
Sufi saints. He says: 


2 Uri Rubin, Between Bible and Qur'an: The Children of Israel and the Islamic 
Self-Image (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1999), pp. 24 & 29. 
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Suhrawardi goes on to quote magnificent boasts made by the 
Prophet in a state of expansion, and he recalls an incident in 
which the poet Hassan ibn Thabit, on behalf of Muhammad, 
triumphed over the Banu Darim tribe in a boasting-match. It 
is precisely the same sort of phenomenon that we see in the 
shathiyat contests of the saints, when one outrageous statement 
is outdone by the next.® 


Consequently, one may suspect that not only the audacity of 
the shathiyat (ecstatic utterances), but even some claims of ascen- 
sion among the Sufis should be interpreted on the rhetorical 
basis of such ritualized contests, since wrangling (munagarah) 
is sometimes treated (especially by Ruzbihan al-Baqli al-Shirazi, 
known as Shaykh-i Shattah in Iran) as a prophetic norm to be 
followed: “It was not a personal expression, but a formal and 
stylized ritual, in which divine inspiration revealed itself by 
boasting.” 

Similarly, Muhammad Bagir ibn Taqi al-Majlisi of Isfahan, 
the 17th century Shi'ite writer, invokes the Prophet’s mi‘raj in 
order to establish Muhammad's superiority over Moses, whose 
heavenly journcy is described in the midrashic ascension litera- 
ture such as Pesigta Rabbati and Ma‘ayan Hokhmah. 

While observing that the parallels between Maijlisi’s mi‘raj 
narrative and the Jewish ascension accounts are both numerous 
and striking, David Halperin says that Maijlisiss Muhammad 
“himself eventually steps into the role of Metatron”.® 

In the Jewish Hekhalot texts, the angel Metatron is the human 
Enoch, son of Jared (the famous hero of Biblical mythology), 
elevated to the Throne and divinized to such an extent that 
certain texts boldly describe him as “the lesser YHWH”, that 
is, as the supreme angelic vicegerent, tantamount to the Neo- 


* Carl W. Ernst, Words of Ecstasy in Sufism (Albany: SUNY Press, 1985), p- 
39- 

* Thid., p. 40. 

> David J. Halperin, “Hekhalot and Mi‘raj: Observations on the Heavenly 


Journcy in Judaism and Islam,” Death, Ecstasy and Other Worldly Journeys, 
John J. Collins and Michael Fishbane (eds.) (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), 


P- 275: 
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platonic Nous. Thus the crucial Biblical phrase “My name is in 
him” (Exod. 23:21) is interpreted as related to Metatron, the 
lesser Yahweh, who has a total of seventy names which YHWH 
took from his own supreme Name and gave to him. The angel 
Metatron-Enoch serves as a celestial guide for the semi-mythical 
Rabbi Ishmael, the ideal and paradigmatic figure in the Hekhalot 
literature. 

To a certain extent Majlisi follows the well-established sce- 
nario of the Islamic ascension myth. At first, Muhammad is 
miraculously carried from Mecca to Jerusalem by Buraq. The 
name of this mythical beast perhaps derives from the Arabic 
word baraga, “to flash” (in the sense of a flash of lightning), 
or the Middle Persian barag, meaning “steed”. Thereby the 
Prophet reached al-bayt al-maqdis, entered the masjid and led the 
assembled prophets in prayer. He chose the milk (symbolizing 
al-fitrah, the primordial state) when vessels of milk, wine and 
water were offered to him. Then the mi‘raj proper began. 

Muhammad was guided by Gabriel, the instrument of rev- 
elation, later equated with both the Holy Spirit and the Active 
Intellect (al-‘aqi al-fa“al) of the Islamic Neoaristotelians—Ibn 
Sina, for instance, himsclf followed Alexander of Aphrodisias 
and Themistius in this respect. Accordingly, the archangel 
Gabriel is the divine agent that illuminates the purified human 
mind through the act of knowledge, and “enables it to pos- 
sess the faculty of intuition”,® the faculty which leads one’s 
illuminated intellect and imagination upwards. This imagina- 
tion, understood in the Plotinian and Procline sense, is not the 
phantasia that simply offers images to the consciousness, but the 
imaginative activity which occupies the central position in the 
scale of knowing. It is not confined to representing only sensible 
things: 


Its activity also extends to the reinforcement of formal struc- 
tures which help make conceivable some states proper to the 
essence. . .. Under such conditions, it is possible to say that 


® Seyyed Hossein Nasr, “Intellect and Intuition: Their Relationship from 
the Islamic Perspective,” Studies in Comparative Religion, vol. 13, Winter- 


Spring 1979, p. 67. 
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the soul becomes whatever it represents to itself at an imagi- 
nary level, since in reality, what the soul is capable of repre- 
senting to itself is its own state.’ 


At first, Muhammad is conducted by Gabriel to Isma’il, 
the lord of the meteors, under whose orders are seventy thou- 
sand angelic officers. After salutations and mutual blessings, 
Isma’il opens the gate of the heavens and Muhammad enters 
the first heaven. While moving upward he passes prophets who 
are his predecessors (already encountered in Jerusalem, which 
initially is a separate story), including the Quranic prophct 
Idris (Enoch, sometimes interpreted as Hermes, the Father of 
Philosophers, whose “ante-deluvian philosophy” was originally 
conceived as “a form of revealed Truth”*). Idris is enthroned in 
the fourth heaven. 

In this cosmological scheme the prophets of the Qur’anic 
mythology stand for the seven archons, those who control the 
heavenly gates. According to Christian Gnostic teachings, the 
soul needs to ascend and reach its goal in the realm of the Father 
and the Son (somewhat analogous to YHWH and Metatron 
respectively). Since the noctic Christ descended through the 
seven heavens, having assumed the likeness of their offspring, 
and then entered into the human Jesus, the soul of the initi- 
ated gnostic needs to ascend, to pass through the spheres of 
the seven archons and reach the Ogdoad, the eighth sphere: 
“To persuade the archons to let him pass, the soul must address 
them by name, recite the correct formula, and show to cach of 
them a ‘symbol’ (sumbolon).”* 

Majlisi’s Isma’il, lord of the meteors and keeper of the heav- 
enly gates, is not necessarily to be identified exclusively with 


? Evanghelos Moutsopoulos, “Dynamic Structuralism in the Plotinian 
Theory of the Imaginary,” The Significance of Neoplatonism, R. Baine Harris 
(ed.) (Norfolk: Old Dominion University, 1976), p. 237. 


® Seyyed Hossein Nasr, “The Meaning and Role of Philosophy in Islam,” 
Studia Islamica 36, 1973, p. 61. 


® Adela Yarbro Collins, “The Seven Heavens in Jewish and Christian 
Apocalypses,” Death, Ecstasy and Other Worldly Journeys, John J. Collins and 
Michael Fishbane (eds.) (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), p. 84. 
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Isma’il, the son of Abraham, also represented as a prophet in 
Islamic literature. It seems that Majlisi’s Isma’il may also be 
the Islamized angel Shemo‘el of the Hekhalot tradition, some- 
what related to Metatron as well. Halperin offers the following 
hypothesis to explain this identification: 


The underlying logic seems to have been somewhat as follows: 
Enoch, long known as a holy man who had journeyed to the 
heavens, was transformed into the angel Metatron. In this 
form, he served as guide to Rabbi Ishmael, who repeated the 
journey Enoch had himself made long ago. Now Ishmael, too, 
has become an angel, Shemo‘el; and a new heavenly traveller, 
Muhammad, is approaching. Surely it will fall on Ishmael to 
do as Metatron had once done for him and reccive the new- 
comer. This hypothesis presupposes that some person, deeply 
immersed in both the letter and the spirit of the Hekhalot, 
can at the same time have venerated the prophet Muhammad 
as the culmination of the Hekhalot’s sequence of heavenly 
visitors.!” 


When Majlisi’s Muhammad reached the seventh heaven, he 
entered the bayt al-ma‘mur, the venerated house, and served as 
an imam for the angels who prayed behind him in the heavenly 
sanctuary. Thereby Muhammad is tacitly equated with Meta- 
tron, that is, the Biblical Enoch transformed into the supreme 
vicegerent of the sovereign Allah. As Adela Collins argues, the 
cosmological motif of seven heavens is not the result of an 
exclusively Jewish development, but derives from the Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian tradition.'' Only later, this tradition was Hel- 
lenized and put into accord with the patterns of Gracco-Roman 
astronomy inherited by the Islamic civilization. 

The Shi’ite character of Majlisi’s mi‘raj narrative is explicitly 
revealed when he says that Muhammad met ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 
and his holy family performing their prayers in a sea of light. 


David J. Halperin, Hekhalot and Mi‘raj: Observations on the Heavenly 
Journey in Judaism and Islam, p. 275. 


"! Adela Yarbro Collins, ibid., p. 65. 
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Muhammad’s guide Gabriel explains to him, however, that this 
is not the earthly ‘Ali that the Prophet encounters, but rather the 
similitude of ‘Ali created of divine light, that is, his celestial like- 
ness. When the earthly ‘Ali was martyred, his celestial archetype 
was wounded also. This dramatic motif is modelled on earlier 
Jewish patterns. Halperin explains: 


If Majlisi’s Muhammad can step into the role of the celestial 
Israel in the Jewish tradition, his ‘Ali takes the place of the 
celestial Jacob. Talmud, midrash, and Hekhalot share the 
belief that God has an image of the patriarch Jacob engraved 
on his throne. Talmud and midrash attach this belief to 
Gen. 28:12, which says that angels of God were ascending and 
descending the ladder that is placed beside the sleeping Jacob. 
They were ascending, the Talmud explains, to gaze on Jacob's 
celestial image; descending, to gaze on his terrestrial image. 
Majlisi’s claim, that there exists in heaven an angelic counter- 
part of ‘Ali whom the angels can visit when they want to look 
at ‘Ali, is merely a reflex of this Jewish conception.” 


Whether this is a “reflex”, an ccho, or an archetypal reso- 
nance, the similarities between the two sets of narratives are 
striking. 


' David J. Halperin, ibid., pp. 275-76. 
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Ibn ‘Arabi maintained that by telling us “to worship God as 
if you see Him,” the Prophet invites us to use our imaginative 
faculty (khayal) as a mirror that reflects the divinity, not through 
sensible representations (mithal), but with inner vision. There- 
force, the Muhammadan-type saints inherit from the Prophet “a 
privilege of which the model and source is the nocturnal Ascen- 
sion (isra, mi‘raj)”.’ 

Like the apostle Paul in II Corinthians 12:2, unable to dis- 
cern whether he was in or out of the body when he was taken 
to the third heaven, Muslim theologians were much concerned 
over the way in which their Prophet ascended to the divine 
Throne. The consensus among them was that he ascended 
bodily. Thus the Prophet physically reached the celestial sources 
of the Nile and the Euphrates at the “heights of Heaven”, Ellati, 
to where the Mesopotamian hero Etana attempted to ascend on 
an eagle. 

Muhammad ascended either by a ladder (the literal meaning 
of mi‘raj), or by riding a winged animal (dabba) with the face 
of a human and the hooves of a horse. The ladder, as a symbol 
of the axis mundi, is located between the well of Zamzam and 
the Maqam Ibrahim, which marks the place where Abraham 
prayed when supervising the building of the Ka‘bah. Sometimes 
the ladder is replaced by a rapidly growing tree with two birds 
nests. When Muhammad and Gabriel “had seated themselves in 


" Michel Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints: Prophethood and Sainthood in the 
Doctrine of Ibn ‘Arabi, p. 80. 
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those nests, the tree started growing until Gabriel was able to 
open one of the gates of heaven.”” 

To argue that Muhammad’s physical body rose to the 
heavens in the sense of being a clevated place situated in a 
cosmic geography, and to insist that the mi‘raj, accordingly, 
cannot be regarded as an inner vision or a dream, means to 
attest the supreme royal power of Allah, both in nature and in 
the political realm. In his al-Tafsir al-Kabir, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(d. 1209), the historian and theologian of the Shafi‘i school, 
asserts that Muhammad's ascension was physical: 


Using geometry and the circumference and diameter of the 
“great celestial body” (al-falaq al-azim), al-Razi argues that the 
journcy would be possible in one-third of a night, although it 
is more likely that it would have occurred over the course of a 
full evening. .. . Arguing that if one believes that the physical 
journey of Muhammad is impossible, then, as a corollary, 
al-Razi asserts that one must also believe that the descent of 
Gabriel from the sacred throne is impossible. If one admits 
this, then one also must question prophecy throughout the 
ages, ..5° 


Thus, if swift movement is in principle possible (as is 
proved by the Qur’anic story of the prophet Sulayman and 
the throne of Bilqis, the Queen of Sheba), Muhammad can 
move physically as quickly as Gabriel or as any of the large 
heavenly bodies. Those who believed that the journey started 
in Umm Hani’s house (the daughter of Abu Talib) in Mecca, 
relied on her testimony of Muhammad’s physical absence that 
night. A’isha bint Abu Bakr, the favourite wife of Muhammad, 
insisted, however, that the Prophet did not make the journey in 
his body. Her claim—that the mi‘raj was a spiritual journey— 
became a minority position among believers, because journeys 
like the mi‘raj, it is usually maintained, happened before the 


? Heribert Busse, “Jerusalem in the Story of Muhammad's Night Journcy 
and Ascension,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 14, Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, 199}, p. 16. 


* Brooke Olson Vuckovic, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
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Prophet's exodus to Yathrib and before his marriage to ‘Abu 
Bakr’s daughter: “A’isha was not married to the Prophet until 
the year of the Hijra, when she was nine years of age. Therefore, 
it is unlikely that she would have been an cyewitness to whether 
or not he would have left his bed during the night.”* Both 
notions are based on certain dogmatic theological (or juridical) 
considerations and particular cosmological premises. But the 
bodily journey, at least for pious Muslim scholars, seems to be 
more prestigious and less tainted by the philosophical charms 
of Hellenism. 

Nonctheless, the ascent to the Throne in Sufism is primarily 
an imitatio Prophetae, the Sufi ascent that leads the salik (trav- 
eller) from heaven to heaven, up to the divine Presence, being 
regarded as a voyage of a spiritual, contemplative, imaginal or 
meditative nature. Since Muhammad’s archetypal ascension 
becomes the ideal to which every Sufi should aspire, the entire 
journey culminates in a mystical vision of God. Aaron Hughes 
says: 


For Tustari, a ninth century Sufi, the night journcy and 
ascension of Muhammad represents the prototype of the 
mystical vision (mushahadah) that every Sufi has power to 
re-enact. . . . In other words, Muhammad's night flight and 
ascension are not simply historical relics or unique religious 
events. On the contrary, they establish a paradigm for every 
potential Muslim.° 


This journey “in the footsteps of Muhammad” somewhat 
resembles the sacred procession (theoria) of the Panathenaia 
festival in Athens, or the way from agnosis to gnosis within the 
pilgrim’s soul, as it is depicted at the beginning of Proclus’ 
Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides.® Therefore, Heribert Busse 


* Ibid., p. 79. 

> Aaron W. Hughes, The Texture of the Divine: Imagination in Medieval Islamic 
and Jewish Thought (Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University 
Press, 2004), pp- 42-43. 


® Henry Corbin, “Emblematic Cities: A Response to the images of Henri 
Steirlin,” Jemenos, no. 10, London, 1989, p. 12. 
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aptly emphasises “the older concept of a visionary adventure” 

experienced by the Prophet in his dreams, but less ideologized 

and less known to agnosis. He says: 
Bukhari’s Sahih includes, in the kitab al-ta‘bir, accounts of 
dreams the contents of which approximate the experience of 
isra and mi‘raj: One night, Jesus and the Dajjal appeared to 
Muhammad near the Ka‘bah (a6 11). On another occasion, 
Muhammad stayed with Umm Haram bint Milhan. Lying 
down with his head on her lap while she picked his lice, he 
fell asleep and dreamt of a Muslim jihad on the high seas (bab 
12). Another time he dreamed of a cup of milk being offered to 
him (bab 15) (something similar happened in the course of isra 
and mi‘raj...). In yet another dream Muhammad saw himself 
taken up to Paradise where he perccived the house (gasr) of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab (bab 31).’ 


Consequently, when all literary accretions are removed, 
Muhammad's mi‘raj comes to be regarded by Western scholars 
as one amongst the numerous visionary dreams of the Prophet, 
although of paramount importance for the future Islamic com- 
munity which created (or rather, according to western scholars, 
carefully constructed and crafted) the Prophet’s image in accor- 
dance with its immediate theological and political concerns. 
Many different reports agree that the ascension occurred in a 
dream or in a state halfway between waking and sleep. One 
version of the Prophet’s mi‘raj in the Sahih of Muslim begins 
as follows: 


When I was in Mecca, the roof of my house was split open. 
Jibril, God’s blessings and peace on him, came down and split 
my breast. Then he cleansed it with the water of zamzam, Then 
he brought a gold basin filled with wisdom and faith, which he 
emptied into my breast. Then he closed my breast, grasped me 
by the hand, and took me up to [the first] heaven." 


7? Heribert Busse, Jerusalem in the Story of Muhammad's Night Journey and 
Ascension, p. 5. 


® Early Islamic Mysticism, translated and edited by Michael A. Sells, p. 52. 
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The water of Zamzam is regarded as very important. It is 
pure and holy, since the Zamzam well is mythologically located 
at the roots of the World Tree, the cosmic axis (qutb). According 
to midrashic traditions, followed and elaborated upon by 
Muslim commentators, this is the “well of water” (Gen. 21) 
which saved Ishmael and his mother Hagar from dying of thirst 
after Abraham drove them out into the wilderness.” 

Other hadiths describe how on the Saturday evening of the 
17th of Ramadan, eighteen months before the Aijra, Muhammad 
was sleeping in the Holy Precinct in Mecca. According to 
Bukhari, he was sleeping either in al-masgjd al-haram, or in 
the Aijr, the sacred enclosure on the north-western side of the 
Ka‘bah, used as a place for the practice of oracular incuba- 
tion. Gabriel and Michael appeared to him in a dream and 
escorted him to a certain spot between the Maqam Ibrahim and 
Zamzam, where a ladder (mi‘raj) was erected in order to climb 
to the Lote Tree of the Boundary (sidrat al-muntaha). According 
to a hadith, this celestial Tree stands near the river al-Kawthar 
on whose shores tents made of pearls, hyacinths and chrysolith 
are erected: 


Green-colored birds are flying about, water whiter than milk 
is streaming over pebbles of hyacinths and emeralds, drinking- 
cups of silver and gold are put at the disposal of the dwellers 
of Paradise. Taking a drinking-cup of gold, Muhammad filled 
it with water, its taste was swecter than that of honey, its smell 
stronger than that of musk. Having taken his stand under the 
tree, Muhammad was overshadowed by a cloud; he fell down 
bowing and received the revelation concerning the five daily 


prayers... . '° 


The opening of Muhammad’s breast and the cleansing of 
his heart with water from the sacred Well of Zamzam (corre- 
sponding to the Mesopotamian “water of life”), thereby filling 


° Gerald R. Hawting, “The ‘sacred offices’ of Mecca from Jahiliyya to 
Islam,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13, Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, 1990, p. 82. 


’ Heribert Busse, op. cit., p. 21. 
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his body with faith (iman) and wisdom (hikmah), is an angelic 
rite of initiation in preparation for climbing the cosmic ladder 
or mounting al-Buraq. 

When the Prophet is depicted as miraculously travelling to 
the “furthest place of prayer”, he arrives at three stations on the 
way, the first of which is in Yathrib among the date trees, an 
indication of the place of his future hijra, the migration from 
Mecca to Medina which marks the beginning of the Muslim cal- 
endar, and the site of the wars known as al-malahim, prophesied 
to occur during the last days. As Steven Wasserstrom observes: 
“These malahim depicted, among other woes, wars at the end 
of time. They bear a close family resemblance to the Jewish 
scenario of wars (Hebrew, milhamot) marking the violent, pre- 
liminary era preceding the final Redemption." 

Then Muhammad stops at Midian, at the site of the Burning 
Bush where God spoke to Moses; and finally in Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of Jesus the son of Mary, who “was not born of 
a male belonging to the human species, but of a Spirit who 
manifested himself (¢amaththul) in a human form.” In some 
versions of the isra account, Abraham, Moses and Jesus saluted 
Muhammad, addressing him as al-nabi al-ummi al-‘arabi (the 
unlettered Arabian Prophet). 

As Heribert Busse relates, Muhammad enters the city (al- 
madinah) of Jerusalem through the southern Yemen Gate, Bab 
al-Yaman, and fastens al-Buraq at the gibla wall of the mosque, 
afterwards reaching the valley in which Jerusalem itself lies: 
“... he there saw Hell (jahannam), which leaves no doubt 
concerning the identity of the place since the Kedron Valley is 
called wadi jahannam by Arab authors.”" 

Later, after Muhammad's return to Mecca, all these visions 
are confirmed by other additional visions that serve as “proof- 
signs” for those who disbelieve the Prophet’s accounts. Bukhari 


"! Steven M. Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew: The Problem of Symbiosis 
under Islam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995), pp. 56-57. 


 Tbn ‘Arabi, Futuhat al-Makkiyyah, ch. 36, cited by Michel Chodkiewicz, 
ibid., p. 76. 


'S Heribert Busse, op. cit., p. 13. 
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provides the following hadith: “When the Quraysh accused me 
of lying I went to al-hijr, and Allah revealed bayt al-magdis to 
me, and I began to tell them of its wonders while I was looking 
at it.”’* Another hadith tells us that when asked by the Meccans 
what al-Sham (Syria, including Palestine) is like, and what its 
markets are like, the Prophet became embarrassed, and it was 
evident on his face, because he did not know al-Sham: “While 
Muhammad was like that Gabricl came up on him and said: Oh 
Messenger of God, this is al-Sham raised up for you, so the Mes- 
senger of Allah looked and suddenly he was in al-Sham with its 
gates, markets and merchants.” 

Since Abu Bakr, the central symbol for Sunni leadership 
and legitimacy, wholeheartedly accepted the Prophet’s story 
and confirmed that Muhammad had spoken truly regarding the 
journey of five hundred years in the blink of an eye, he received 
the name al-Siddigq (the one who confirms the Truth). 


* Brooke Olson Vuckovic, op. cit., p. 87. 
5 Ibid., p. 88. 
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Martin Lings attempts to shed some light on the question of 
prophetic visions by illustrating the effective harmony between 
the outward eye and the inward eye, the eye of the heart, a doc- 
trine held among others by the Algerian Sufi shaykh Ahmad 
al-‘Alawi (1869-1934). He insists that although the Truth is not 
to be seen externally, the outward eye is, nevertheless, the ray of 
the inward eye. Therefore, the Sufi should open his outward eye 
and contemplate Reality (a/-hagq) only when the conncction is 
established between the two different eyes. Accordingly, during 
the mi‘raj, Muhammad “was altogether in the next world”; and 
this means that his outward eye was perfectly coordinated with 
his inward eye.! 

Similarly, for Judah Halevi (ca. 1075-1141), the Jewish mystic 
and exegete, the prophets have an inner eye (al-‘ayn al-batinah) 
through which they see the spiritual form (al-surah al-ruhani- 
yyah) which is “the God of Israel”. Elliot Wolfson says: 


He goes on to identify this “inner eye” as the “internal sense” 
(al-hiss al-batin), which in turn may be identified with the imag- 
inative faculty (a/-mutakhayyilah) through which the prophet 
apprehends the spiritual or incorporeal form. . . . That is to 
say, in the Islamic-Jewish Neoplatonic tradition the vision of 
the heart is an intellectual intuition of that which is incorpo- 
real and thus invisible in a physical sense. The cye of the heart 


* Martin Lings, A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century: Shaikh Ahmad al-‘Alawi 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1971), p. 172. 
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(‘ein ha-lev) is synonymous with the cye of the intellect (‘ein 
ha-sekhel).* 


However, one must remember that the visionary experience 
itself is shaped by certain metaphysical and mythical principles. 
The Qur’anic and hadith paradigms shape the inner experience 
of the Sufi. In this context, to “see God” or to “approach the 
divine Throne” may simply mean to recite or read the sacred 
text which is the embodiment of God (in the case of the Torah, 
as the Zohar maintains), or in the case of the Qur'an, the uncre- 
ated Word, co-eternal with God. Since the Qur'an is “theophany 
above all else”, the Muslim who recites the Qur’an during the 
five daily prayers (received during the Prophet’s mi‘raj and 
equated either to the mi‘raj itself, or to the theurgical means of 
ascent) thereby re-actualizes the descent of the eternal Word.* 

According to Lings, the outward faculties of man may be 
viewed as differentiated rays of the Intellect, each outward 
faculty being taken as a prolongation of its noetic counter- 
part, or its archetypal Form in the Plotinian sense. These rays 
of the Intellect “may be called ‘inward eye’, ‘inward ear’, etc., 
according to the context”. 

The Intellect (“an outpost of Divine Sight”) is an eye of 
sorts, the source of ellampsis (irradiation), since only in its con- 
templative reversion to the One (whose “first activity”, energeia, 
is without substance, ousia) does Nous becomes actualized as 
Intellect, deriving its power to generate (irradiate) from the 
One’s external activity. 

Ahmad al-‘Alawi’s commentary of the Qur’anic passage 
53:13:18 is based, however, not on Plotinus’ theoria, but on the 
Neoplatonized Sufi doctrine of Ibn ‘Arabi. Lings introduces al- 
‘Alawi’s exegesis as follows: 


? Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines: Vision and Imagination 
in Medieval Jewish Mysticism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1997), 
pp. 166 & 171. 

3 Pierre Lory, “Know the World to Know Yourself,” in The Philosophy of 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Lewis Edwin Hahn ct al (eds.) (Chicago and La Salle: 
Open Court, 2001), p. 720. 


* Martin Lings, op. cit., p. 172. 
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The Qur’an mentions two visions which the Prophet had of 
the Truth during the Night Journey, one with the inward eye, 
the Heart, and one with the outward eye. The vision of the 
Lote Tree was the second of these, and it is described as follows: 


Verily he saw Him at another revelation by the Lote Tree of the 
Uttermost End. Even here is the Garden of Ultimate Refuge. When 
there enshrouded the Lote Tree That which enshroudeth, the eye 
wavered not nor did it transgress. Verily he beheld, of all the Signs of 
his Lord, the Greatest.° 


Before moving further to the commentary proper, we would 
like to quote the relevant part of Surat al-Najm (The Star) from 
an entirely different translation, because that to which the 
two renditions of this passage refer is a point much debated 
by the commentators, and sometimes it is frankly denied 
that the opening of surah 53 is related to cither the isra or the 
mi‘raj, claiming that it refers instead to the Prophet’s vision of 
Gabriel in his true form. Frederick Colby presents this surah as 
describing “a pivotal event in the life of the Prophet”, and ren- 
ders it as follows: 


By the star when it sets, 

Indeed your companion is not astray, 

Nor does he speak vainly. 

It is nothing less than a revelation revealed, 
Taught to him by a being of intense power, 
Possessing strength. He straightened up 
While he was on the highest horizon. 

Then he drew near and descended, 

And was a distance of two bows or closer. 
He revealed to his servant what he revealed. 
The heart did not lie in what it saw. 

Will you then argue with him about what he saw? 
He saw him another time 

At the lote tree of the boundary, 


° Ibid., pp. 172-73. 
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Next to the garden of the refuge, 


on 
whi 


When the lote tree was covered by what covered. 
His vision did not stray, nor was it excessive. 
He saw some of the greatest signs of his Lord.* 


Now we may proceed to the Shaykh al-Alawi’s commentary 
the second vision mentioned briefly in the Surat al-Najm, 
ch refers, according to the consensus of Muslim scholars, to 
certain particular places in the cosmic structure of the Islamic 
heavens (al-samawat, from the Hebrew shamayim). The Shaykh 


says: 


® Frederick S. Colby, Introduction to The Subtleties of the Ascension: Early 
Mystical Sayings on Muhammad's Heavenly Journey, compiled by Abu ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Sulami, tr. Frederick S. Colby (Louisville: Fons Vitac, 2006), 


P- 3- 


This vision was with the cye of the senses, whereas the previous 
one had been with the eye of the intelligence. Now the geni- 
tive after Lote Tree is possessive, and what is meant is the Lote 
Tree of Him at whom all things reach their end. Verily thy Lord 
is the Uttermost End. The Lote Tree here signifieth the whole of 
manifestation which groweth out from its root in Him. Thus is 
it also named the Tree of the Universe. .. . He said: Even here is 
the Garden of Ultimate Refuge, meaning that the Lote Tree mar- 
keth a finality of Gnosis, and that he who attaineth unto this 
point is enshrouded by the Lights of the Divine Presence— 
nay, the whole world is enshrouded, so that he seeth naught 
without seeing therein God. This is explained in the words 
When there enshrouded the Lote Tree That which enshroudeth, that 
is, when it was enfolded and covered by the all-enshrouding 
Lights of the Divinity, so that the whole hierarchy of created 
beings disappeared, the majestic and lowly, in the manifesta- 
tion of the Lights of the Names and Qualities. God is the Light 
of the Heavens and of the earth. It was through the appearance 
of These, which is referred to in the words at another revelation, 
that Muhammad attained unto more through the vision of the 
outward cye than through the vision of the Heart alone.’ 


? Martin Lings, op. cit., p. 173. 
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This commentary reminds us of the Hermetic and partly 
Neoplatonic doctrine, namely, that within man sense percep- 
tion (aisthesis) and intellection (noesis) are intimately associated. 
Therefore, what ultimately “sees and hears in you” is Nous or 
the logos of the Lord. Hence, even the world may be regarded 
as the “second god” (Corp. Hermet. 8.1), an image of the noetic 
Father, and the demiurgic Intellect in this illuminative proces- 
sion may be seen as the sensible manifestation of the Father's 
creative potentiality. In terms of Egyptian mythical theology, 
the single Creator is called “the All”, because all things are his 
limbs (membra)." 

Accordingly, symbolic vision takes place not only when the 
symbol is seen in the presence of the theophanic light, as Laleh 
Bakhtiar maintains,’ but also as ordinary sense perception, if 
the Sufi (or the “wearer of the zunnar”, to use malamati par- 
lance) is really clothed with the divine (iltibas), and not “merely 
poctically” (since reality itself is constructed as a rhetorical 
enterprise). Arguing that in the mystical vision spirit and matter 
coalesce (so that the Tabernacle of Bani Isra’il functioned as the 
holy place in which the divine assumed concrete bodily form), 
Wolfson says: 


Mystical vision is such that the suprasensible world is experi- 
enced in sensory imagery and not simply described in terms 
of the sensible. . . . This, it seems, is the “sublime melancholy” 
of the mystic visionary: human experience is such that the 
noctic content of consciousness is always ticd to image and 
form—even if the goal is to experience (or not experience) the 
imageless and formless.'” 


Wolfson is not entirely correct in his attempt to contrast 
sharply between the contemplative vision in Jewish and Islamic 


* Erik Iversen, Egyptian and Hermetic Doctrine (Copenhagen: Museum Tus- 
culanum Press, 1984), p. 32. 


® Lalch Bakhtiar, Sufi: Expressions of the Mystic Quest (London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1976), p. 25- 


* Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines, pp. 61 & 65. 
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mysticism (conceived in concrete sensible images) and the purely 
Neoplatonic vision.'' In Neoplatonism, the direct encounter 
with Nous and with ineffable henadic principles transcends one’s 
senses and imagination, since the One (to hen) is beyond all 
image, form and being, in spite of the fact that, immanently, the 
One fills all things and is regarded as infinite power (dunamis) 
and perfect actuality (energeia). Intellect is established in its 
contemplative reversion upon the Onc, but cannot grasp the 
One in itself, seeing only an image of the supreme principle. 
According to Plotinus, the products of this fragmented vision 
are both the actuality (energeia) of pure thought (noesis) and 
the multiplicity of Forms (or intellects and beings).'* However, 
Plotinus conceives and understands these Forms that constitute 
the intelligible universe of paradigms and noetic gods “in terms 
of direct sense-awareness”."* 

All theurgic visions and theophanies of the gods and of the 
lesser daimons are closcly ticd with the corporeal dimension, 
since the sensible realm is like a field in which one’s faculties 
are displayed. For Iamblichus, therefore, matter is not just an 
index of the soul’s internal condition, but a means of salvation. 
As Gregory Shaw explains: 


The soul could no more realize its salvation without embracing 
matter than the Demiurge could have created the cosmos 
without the formless receptacle that gives expression to the 
Ideas. The difference, however, is that while the embodied 
soul’s embrace of matter is piecemeal, following the cycles of 
time and stages of embodiment, the act of the Demiurge on 
matter is simultancous and complete. . . . ' 


" Tbid., pp. 58-59. 

John Bussanich, “Plotinus’s Metaphysics of the One,” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Plotinus, Lloyd P. Gerson (ed.) (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1996), p. 52. 

') A.H. Armstrong, “Platonic Mirrors,” Eranos 1986 Jahrbuch, vol. 55 
(Frankfurt am Main: Insel Verlag), 1988, p. 171. 

“ Gregory Shaw, “Theurgy as Demiurgy: Iamblichus’ Solution to the 
Problem of Embodiment,” Dionysus, vol. XII (Halifax: Dalhousie Univer- 
sity Press), 1988, p. 47. 
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In a certain respect concrete sensible vision is the ineffable 
transcendent vision. This sort of vision is not even “symbolic”, 
because all levels of reality suddenly coincide in the “ineffable” 
physical vision of sensible phenomena. The highest things are 
in the lowest, as Proclus would say; and the inability to know 
is real knowledge, according to Abu Bakr al-Siddigq, the “caliph 
of Quraysh” and hero of the ridda wars," and later regarded 
as a perfect gnostic. As a 13th century Sufi (perhaps from Sadr 
al-Din Qunawi’s circle) exclaimed: 


May God be pleased with Abu Bakr—how well he made allu- 
sion to this place of witnessing. “Glory be to Him who has set 
down no path for His creatures to know Him save the inca- 
pacity to know Him!” Whatever fits into the fancics, thoughts, 
and rational faculties of the creatures—He is more than that, 
higher than that, and different from that."® 


Such a paradoxical vision implies the constant submissive 
(hence, “islamic”) awareness of our sheer nothingness (oude- 
neia) and mortality. As Shaw remarks: “For when we finally 
realize that the glory and beauty of our anticipated immortality 
is in direct proportion to, and rooted in, our fear of personal 
annihilation, then the imagined ascent of the soul—so beloved 
by Platonists—becomes nothing more than an exercise in self- 
deception.” 


 Wilferd Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad: A Study of the Early 
Caliphate (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), p. 45. 


'® William C. Chittick, Faith and Practice of Islam: Three Thirteenth Century 
Sufi Texts (Lahore: Suhail Academy, 2000), pp. 37-38. 


? Gregory Shaw, “The Mortality and Anonymity of the Iamblichean Soul,” 
Syllecta Classica, vol. 8, lamblichus: The Philosopher, The University of Iowa, 
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Neoplatonized Israel and 
re-Abrahamized Gnosis 


The Sufis, as the Islamic spiritual elite, may be compared typo- 
logically with the “nation of Israel”. For the followers of ancient 
habiru radicals,’ inspired by Neo-Assyrian wisdom, only this ide- 
alized (in a sense, brahmanic) “Israel” is allegedly able to tran- 
scend the limitations of humanity, to become angelic or spiritual 
and see the likeness of the Lord, femunat YHWH, a luminous 
figure on the Throne in the shape of an anthropos. According to 
the tannaitic scriptural exegesis on Exodus, “YHWH is a man 
of war,”* since YHWH appears in many images (demyonot). 

But Philo of Alexandria, the ingenious Jewish Middle Pla- 
tonist, maintains that the name of Israel involves a sort of con- 
templative vision (¢heoria) that is more like intellectual or noetic 
intuition than the physical sense of sight. The concepts of vision 
and ascent are central to the prophetic and mystical experience 
in Judaism and Islam.* The majority of Sufi fugara also regard 
the heavenly journey not simply as a physical ascension to the 
distant celestial Throne, but “as a spiritual descent into the 
recesses of the inner self, the seven heavens corresponding to 
the magamat, the stages of the Sufi path.” 

An analysis of Sufi commentaries on ascension usually 
reveals the Neoplatonic doctrine of procession and reversion, 


' Karel van der Toorn, Family Religion in Babylonia, Syria and Israel: Conti- 
nuity and Change in the Forms of Religious Life (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1996), pp- 
184-87. 


? Elliot R. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 34. 
* Aaron W. Hughes, op. cit., p. 43. 
* Ibid., p. 170. 
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properly adapted, as their basic premise. This metaphysical 
doctrine may be deduced from the Qur'an as well. The special- 
ists in mystical knowledge do it easily, since ta’wil (spiritual 
exegesis) could be used in almost any way required.° However, 
this is much more explicitly stated and developed by the ancient 
Hellenic philosophers, including the Shaykh al-Yunani, that is, 
Plotinus, whom Muslims willingly confused with Aristotle. The 
Neoplatonic hierarchy of manifested reality is clearly implied by 
Mohammad Ajmal when he argues that: “On the Laylat al-mi‘raj 
(Night of Ascension) Muhammad ascended all the scales of 
being. His body was reabsorbed into the soul, soul into spirit, 
and spirit into Divine Presence. This reabsorption traces the 
stages of the Sufi path.” 

Here the Sufi path is arranged in accordance with Neo- 
platonic ontology, which implies the necessity of returning to 
the real Self. When this Self is regarded as Nous, then the goal 
of life is to “live according to the Intellect”, as Porphyry says 
(De abst. 1.29.4).’ But the ultimate goal of human life is to be 
united to God, the One who transcends intelligence and being 
altogether. 

The experience of the One, or the Good, is described by Plo- 
tinus using the model of loving union (Enn. VI.9.9.34). He says: 


For since the soul is other than God but comes from him it 
is necessarily in love with him, and when it is there it has 
the heavenly love, but here love becomes vulgar; for the 
soul there is the heavenly Aphrodite (Aphrodite ourania), but 
here becomes the vulgar (pandemos) Aphrodite, a kind of 
whore. And every soul is Aphrodite (kai esti pasa psuche Aphro- 
dite)... . The soul then in her natural state is in love with God 


> Steven M. Wasserstrom, ibid., pp. 136-37. 


6 Mohammad Ajmal, “Sufi Science of the Soul,” in Islamic Spirituality: Foun- 
dations, Seyyed Hossein Nasr (ed.) (London: SCM Press, 1989), p. 298. 


7 Pierre Hadot, “Plotinus and Porphyry,” in Classical Mediterranean Spiritu- 
ality: Egyptian, Greek, Roman, A.H. Armstrong (ed.) (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1986), p. 232. 
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and wants to be united with him; it is like the noble love of a 
girl for her noble father.® 


The mystic union with the God of Israel enthroned is a 
form of sacred marriage: the union of the King and his Throne 
of Glory on which the countenance of Jacob is engraved. The 
passionate embrace between God and the visage of Jacob (or 
Israel; consequently, of the mystic who ascends to the Presence) 
is accompanied by an erotic ecstasy, which is underscored by 
the description of the angelic beasts dancing like the armed 
Kuretes and Corybants of the mystery cults and thereby encir- 
cling the enthroned King. In a certain sense, the royal coun- 
tenance is erotically contemplated thrice daily by every pious 
mystic during the special liturgical moments of his prayer: “At 
the time that the Jews utter the Sanctus below, they are given 
the opportunity of visually connecting with the divine glory, 
apparently without any praxis of ascent to the heavenly abode 
of the throne.”® 

Wolfson correlates circumcision (the sign of the covenant 
for the children of Jacob-Israel) and visionary experience (the 
privilege of the circumcised Israelite, tantamount to the hiero- 
phant of the highest rank). He says: “The rite of circumcision 
serves as an initiation that results in the specularization of God, 
the penis functioning as the organ that facilitates vision.”” 

Following Halperin, Wolfson thinks that the reference to the 
beasts’ uncovering of their faces in the passage from Hekhalot 
Rabati, which describes the celestial sexual drama, “suggests 
the uncovering of the corona during circumcision (peri‘ah). 
According to Halperin, moreover, the image of the splitting 
of the heavens like a sieve is a metaphor for the opening of 


8 A.H. Armstrong, Plotinus: with an English Translation, Vols. VI (Ennead 
VI.1-5) and VII (Ennead VI.6-9), Loeb Classical Library, 2 vols., Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press; London: Heinemann, 1988, Enn. VI.9.9.26-35. 


9 Elliot R. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 105. 
10 Thid., p. 105. 
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the female genitalia (the sieve functioning as a symbol for the 
vagina in other rabbinic sources).”"! 

Similarly, the Islamic prayer is modelled as a mi‘raj 
(according to the hadith: “The prayer [al-salat] is the mi‘raj of 
the believer”) and as the yored merkavah entering (or descending 
into) the chariot. In a sense, “by uttering a prayer one sees the 
Presence.” 

The way of ascent through the hierarchical levels of reality 
(as if moving through the stages of prayer) is the route of the 
Plotinian anagoge, a contemplative process which brings all 
manifested reality back to its source. Both in Judaism and in 
Islam this transcendent source (or rather “creator”) is conceived 
as the universal Sovereign of the cosmic state. This “creation” 
is possible because Neoplatonic contemplation (theoria) is 
always productive, and the iconic-contemplative relationship 
encompassess all levels of manifested reality. For example, Soul 
is an image (eikon) of Intellect (Nous), as Intellect is of the One. 
According to Arthur Armstrong, “it is precisely through the 
fact that Psyche turns to Nous in contemplative thought and 
so becomes Nous that it is an image of Nous,” an image which 
cannot exist without the continuous presence in it of its arche- 
type.” 

Since matter is generated by that aspect of Soul which 
descends and illuminates what is below (as if by dreaming the 
dream of bodily existence), thereby establishing Nature, it 
means that the universe (with its totality of bodies likened to 
an animated net immersed in the psychic waters) lies in Soul. 
The great contemplative return to the One (of all things, and of 
prime importance for the Pythagoreo-Platonic philosopher, the 
Hellenic equivalent of the Sufi ‘a7ifand hakim) is just “the other 


1 Thid., p. 103. 
12 Thid., p. 89. 
13 AH. Armstrong, “Aristotle in Plotinus: The Continuity and Disconti- 
nuity of Psyche and Nous,” in Henry Blumenthal and Howard Robinson 


(eds.), Aristotle and the Later Tradition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), pp. 
119-20. 
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side of the creative outgoing from the Good.” Plotinus boldly 
attests: “Our concern is not to be free of sin, but to be god” (all 
he spoude ouk exo hamartias einai, alla theon einai: Enn.1.2.6.2-3). 
“To be god” (theos) is the same as to be an angel, if the phrase 
is translated into the language of the Jewish Enoch-Metatron 
tradition. 

According to John Collins, not all ascents have deification as 
their goal.'° The transformative ascent in Plotinus, however, is a 
sort of “homecoming”, and is performed in accordance with the 
patterns of Plato’s Symposium (Diotima’s speech) and Republic 
VII (the Cave simile). Likewise, the Sufi’s body is reabsorbed 
into the soul (al-nafs), the soul into spirit (al-ruh, which is equiv- 
alent to nous), and spirit into Divine Presence, as Mohammad 
Ajmal attested earlier.'® 

Arguing that “all things pray except the First,” Theodorus 
of Asine (apud Proclus, Jn Tim. I.213.2-3) proclaims that even 
inanimate objects aspire to imitate the Good, and according to 
the Neoplatonic doctrine this is tantamount to “metaphysical 
monotheism”, to islam understood as the universal ontological 
submission of all things to God. Therefore the Neoplatonic 
philosopher, one who is illuminated by the divine Intellect and 
has a kind of erotic striving for mystical union (henosis) with the 
ineffable One, is homo islamicus in the same metaphysical sense 
as the Sufi fagir, one who conforms to the model of the Perfect 
Man represented by the noetic hypostasis of Muhammad. 

In this particular sense (in accordance with what Steven 
Wasserstrom describes as “a re-Abrahamization of Gnosis” by 
the revolutionary Kufan ghulat'’), the Prophet is like the Jogos 
situated between God and the world. There is a sort of iden- 
tity between the uncreated Qur’an (archetypus mundus) and 


\* A.H. Armstrong, Platonic Mirrors, p. 164. 


' John J. Collins, “A Throne in the Heavens: Apotheosis in pre-Christian 
Judaism,” in John J. Collins and Michael Fishbane (eds.), Death, Ecstasy 
and Other Worldly Journeys (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), p- 55: 


16 Mohammad Ajmal, Sufi Science of the Soul, p. 298. 
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Muhammad as the noetic Anthropos, or Metatron. He is the 
Principle (in the sense of the ineffable One, to hen) manifested, 
revealed as kavod (el YHWH ehad, “God, the Lord who is one”) 
manifested as the shining sphaira of kosmos noetos, as the visible 
glory (kavod) to which the Shi‘ur Qomah measurements may be 
applied. 

To put this in Judaic terms, this manifestation of the Holy 
One is the demut yehudi (image of an archetypal Jew), keruv 
ha-meyuhad (the special Cherub), the zohar nogah (the radiant 
splendour) which may appear “at the Sea as a youth, making 
war with a two-edged sword in His hand” (Ps. 149:6). Frithjof 
Schuon writes: 


In the case of the Mohammedan phenomenon, the descent is 
that of the Koranic Revelation (/aylat al-gadr), and the ascent 
is that of the Prophet on the occasion of the “night Journey” 
(laylat al-mi‘raj); in the human microcosm, the descent is 
inspiration, and the ascent is aspiration; the descent is divine 
grace, while the ascent is human effort, the content of which 
is the “remembrance of God” (dhikru ‘Liah); whence the name 
Dhikru ‘Llah given to the Prophet."® 


ae Frithjof Schuon, “The Quintessential Esoterism of Islam,” Studies in 
Comparative Religion, vol. 13, Winter-Spring, 1979, p. 8. 
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Hermeneutical Descent into the 
Womb-like Chariot 


Mystical vision is always hermeneutical, just as, in fact, any 
visual experience—or sense perception in general—is a herme- 
neutical act: “. . . insofar as the visionary experience is herme- 
neutically related to the text, it may be said that the way of 
seeing is simultaneously a way of reading.”! 

But this reading may be understood also as a reading of 
noetic hieroglyphs (the archetypal contents of kosmos noetos), or 
of the heavenly tablets which were read in illo tempore by Enme- 
duranki, seventh in the line of Sumerian kings, who ascended 
to Heaven and with whom the figure of Enoch has archetypal 
resonances. 

The scope and parameter of the “experience” (if this word 
still retains its previous epistemological prestige) are shaped 
by the given ideology of the visionary, his education, cultur- 
ally determined ontological premises, the historical setting and 
“archetypal conditions”. In addition, one cannot distinguish 
between “real” and “imaginal” in this realm of consciousness: 
“there is no objective difference in transcendental conscious- 
ness between the ‘real’, whether perceptual or conceptual, and 
‘imaginary’ object.”? 

When Henry Corbin speaks of transmutation of the sen- 
sible and imaginable into symbol and “return of the symbol to 
the situation that brought it to flower”, thereby opening and 


1 Elliot R. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 53. 
? Thid., p. 68. 
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closing a kind of hermeneutical circle,? one suddenly has a pro- 
found suspicion that every conceptually and visually manifested 
landscape of our existence is a hermeneutical construction. In 
addition, “Scripture is a group dream, a shared construction, a 
common well-made world,” as Wasserstrom says.‘ Hence, the 
exegesis of this shared dream and of its symbols is almost limit- 
less, although without regression ad infinitum on the same plane 
of being. For Corbin, the ta’wil of texts supposes the ta’wil of 
the soul, because the truth of this kind of exegesis (bearing in 
mind the rabbinic opinion that exegesis is the exclusive preroga- 
tive of Israel) rests upon the “transgression of the letter”, that 
is, “the ta’wil causes the letter to regress to its true and original 
meaning (hagigat), ‘with which’ the figures of the exoteric letter 
symbolize.” 

Thus, turning toward the sensible may be understood as 
simultaneously turning toward the ineffable Procline henad, 
toward the invisible theos (or the particular divine face) made 
visible. 

The henad (henas, the ineffable principle of divine one- 
ness, differentiated and turned toward the chains of manifested 
being) may be hermeneutically translated as “angel” within 
both the Islamic and Jewish traditions. What follows, according 
to Corbin, is “the transmutation of the sensible into symbols, 
the construction of ‘alam al-mithal.”® 

This construction is the same as for the ecstatic visions of 
those Jewish mystics entering the chariot (the yordey merkavah, 
the Jewish mystics who “descend to the Chariot”, referring to 
the Chariot in Ezekiel 1), simultaneously building it linguisti- 
cally and theurgically. Likewise, it may be entering the ship 
(yordey yam, since markab also means “ship” in Arabic), as if 
alluding to the journey of the soul through the alchemical 
stages of Duat, the ancient Egyptian netherworld. This kind of 


3 Henry Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary Recital, tr. W.R. Trask, Princ- 
eton: Princeton University Press, 1988, p. 31. 


4 Steven M. Wasserstrom, op. cit., p. 14. 
> Henry Corbin, op. cit., p. 29. 
6 Henry Corbin, op. cit., p. 116. 
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mundus imaginalis is not simply the “underworld” of the chtonic 
mythologies, but the Osirian temple made up of the successive 
chambers of heaven inside the goddess Nut’s body (signifying 
the feminine Heaven, Nut, as opposed to the masculine Earth, 
Geb). Therefore, the yordey merkavah, those who descend to the 
chariot by the liturgical steps (employing the theurgic efficacy 
of prayer) and thereby gaze upon the radiance of the Presence 
(ziw ha-shekhinah), the great Dunamis of YHWH, are following 
the pattern of initiation which is designated as katabasis and 
anabasis (descent and ascent), as a descensus ad inferos and an 
ascensus gloriosus. While suggesting that the verb yarad in Mish- 
naic Hebrew means both “to go in” and “to go down”, Guy 
Stroumsa compares the expression yarad la-merkavah (entering 
or descending into the chariot) to coming down (yarad) to the 
altar where the Torah (itself regarded as the glory of the Holy 
One, ha-gadosh) is read in the synagogue.’ 

The Torah scroll represents physically the embodiment of 
the light of the divine Shekhinah (Sakinah in Arabic). There- 
fore, through the reading of the Torah and exegetical activity 
(hermeneutical theurgy of sorts) the theophanies of the Sinaite 
revelation are recreated and illumination is thereby achieved, 
thus transforming the Jewish “theurgist” into an angelic being 
and visually changing the surrounding landscape by the radi- 
ance of the divine Glory. Hence, erotic involvement with the 
Torah and practice of the anagogic prayer (like the Sufi dhikr, 
which may be compared to the magical flying carpet) places 
one as if standing before the divine Throne and seeing “a vision 
of the splendour of the Presence” (reiyat hod ha-shekhinah). 
Stroumsa says: 


I propose to recognize the root yrd, as it is used in the con- 
text of the descent into the merkavah, as a linguistic calque 
of katabasis, the widely used term for the descent to the 
underworld. . . . The unio mystica, or rather the way leading 
to it, would usually be perceived . . . essentially through 


7 Guy G. Stroumsa, “Mystical Descents,” in John J. Collins and Michael 
Fishbane (eds.), Death, Ecstasy, and Other Worldly Journeys (Albany: SUNY 


Press, 1995), Pp. 145-46. 
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two different but combined metaphors, one the metaphor 
of going up, or ascent, and the other that of going inside, or 
interiorization. Augustine expressed this identification of the 
two metaphors better than anyone else in a lapidary formula: 
“Intus Deus altus est, the God within is the God above,” he 
writes, thus widely disseminating in the religious mentality 
of the West a fundamentally Plotinian metaphor about the 
mystical ascent.® 


Accordingly, the old pattern of descent into the netherworld 
(following the example of the Mesopotamian goddess Inanna- 
Ishtar) as entering into a subterranean dwelling, or a womb- 
like tomb, always implies anabasis, or ascent. The netherworld 
itself embodies the imaginal realm of malakut (the angelic 
“kingdom”) as it is reflected in the soul. 

The culmination of the katabasis into the temple-like under- 
world is a vision of the divine Throne. Therefore, when Pythag- 
oras, after his preparatory askesis and rites of purification, 
descends into the cave on Mount Ida (where the mysterious 
group of Kuretes dances around the enthroned deity, or around 
the ritually transformed and “reborn” initiate), he sees the 
god’s throne (etos thronon etheasato: Porph. Vita Pyth. 17), like the 
Jewish mystics, the yordey merkavah. 

Ifa replica of the Ka’bah, built in a special room, might serve 
as a substitute for the real Abrahamic sanctuary (and for the 
pilgrimage to Mecca), as Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj claimed 
to his own peril,’ so the subterranean tomb-like chamber repre- 
sents Hades for Pythagoras. Hence, Pythagoras descended into 
Hades, that is, the subterranean holy chamber (like the Holy 
of Holies, entered by the Jewish High Priest on the occasion of 
Yom Kippur) that he had made himself, according to Diogenes 
Laertius (Vitae phil. 2). When he came up, withered and looking 
like a Shaiva ascetic, he said that “he had been down to Hades 


8 Tbid., pp. 146-47. 
° Carl W. Ernst, Words of Ecstasy in Sufism, p. 106. 
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and even read out his experiences.”!° Now, Saint Anthony (the 
spiritual hero of Athanasius’ Life of Antony), like Pythagoras 
redivivus, emerges from the cave after twenty years. The Syriac 
version describes this as follows: “When he came out like a man 
who rises from the depths of the earth, they saw his face as that 
of an angel of light.” The Greek text presents the Hellenized 
version which stands in accord with the Pythagorean pattern of 
initiation: “Antony came forth like a mystic initiate full of the 
power of God from some sacred shrine.”" 

The visionary genre of merkavah mysticism is rooted in the 
conception of God enthroned upon the cherubim in the Holy 
of Holies, the equivalent of the womb, in which the Ark of the 
Covenant is enshrined at the seat of the divine Presence, viewed 
as the locus for the visualization of God: 


Thus it was especially in the Temple, the hagios topos, that one 
beheld God’s countenance. . . . Moreover, the cultic image of 
the enthroned God in the earthly Temple yielded the genre 
of a “throne vision” or “throne theophany” (i.e., the visionary 
experience of God in human form seated on the heavenly 
throne in the celestial Palace), which became especially impor- 
tant in the Jewish apocalyptic and mystical traditions and 
whose influence is clearly discernible in both Christianity and 
Islam.!? 


When the temple is likened to the divine body of the Egyp- 
tian goddess Nut-Hathor or that of Osiris, it becomes a place 
of initiation, of approaching the beautiful and terrifying divine 
Presence, and of mystical vision (epopteia). Throughout the 
Mediterranean world various subterranean installations pre- 
sented the invisible Hades in physical and imaginative form as 


10 For Pythagoras see: The Golden Chain: An Anthology of Pythagorean and 
Platonic Philosophy, Algis UZdavinys (ed.) (Bloomington: World Wisdom, 
2004), Ppp. 1-30. 


11 T.D. Barnes, “Angel of Light or Mystic Initiate? The Problem of the Life 
of Anthony,” Journal of Theological Studies, n.s., vol. 37:2, 1986, pp. 360-61. 


12 Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines, pp. 18-19. 
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the imago templi, assumed by a transcendent reality in order that 
this reality be reflected in the soul of the initiate destined for 
noetic rebirth after the sacrificial immolation and death, analo- 
gous to the Sufi fana. 

This mystical self-immolation implies that in the final stage 
(maqam) the worshipper returns to the first state (the state of 
the eternal covenant, mithag) where souls do not exist, except 
inasmuch as they exist in God, according to Junayd al-Bagh- 
dadi."* For him, both mithag (the covenant made in Heaven, and 
thus implying the Neoplatonic doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the soul) and fana (annihilation) are just different approaches 
to tawhid (divine unity and oneness): the former explains the 
reason for the soul’s epistrophe (reversion, return to the Prin- 
ciple), the latter indicates the chief method of anagoge, namely, 
an alchemical death that confirms the philosophical credo of 
Plato’s Phaedo. 

The caves (megara) and chambers (aduta) that the Pythago- 
reans and Orphics used were places of worship, initiation and 
transformation, as is confirmed by the liturgical speech of a 
katabasis rite itself: “I have been initiated, and I went down into 
the [underground] chamber of the Dactyls, and I saw other 
things down below." 

In certain respects the ascent and descent coincide. The tra- 
ditional mythic cosmology and sacred cosmography serve as a 
paradigm of the initiate’s or pilgrim’s journey toward mystical 
union. Thereby the inner heart (for the sincere devotee, siddiq, a 
place of vision, understanding and remembrance, dhikr) and the 
divine throne may be equated. As Michael Sells has pointed out: 


While the heavenly journey can be seen as an ascent from the 
sublunary world of mortality to the divine throne, it can also 
be seen as a progressively deeper descent into the self. In this 
sense it is a process of remembrance (dhikr) and of symbolic 
and transformative interpretation (fa’wil) from the exterior 


13 Ali Hassan Abdel Kader, The Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junayd, 
London: Luzac & Co., 1962, p. 76. 


1 Guy G. Stroumsa, Mystical Descents, p. 144. 
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reality (zahir) to the interior and hidden (batin). This mythic 
cosmos was found in Batiniyya Shi’ism, in the Sabean Gnostic 
culture at Harran in Iraq, in Jewish Hekhalot texts, and in the 
Mi‘raj story.!° 


Both the descent and ascent are the prelude to a vision of 
an esoteric character, be it the vision of seven celestial palaces 
of Jewish mythology, or the inward chambers of the heart that 
belong to ‘olam ha-sekhel, the world of nous. Those Jewish exe- 
getes who were reluctant to accept the literal interpretation of 
ascent as a speedy physical trip to heaven in one’s body (moving 
like a rocket), insisted that the ascension (be it regarded as 
entering into the merkavah or as the Prophet’s mi ‘raj, imitated by 
the Sufis) is contemplative or spiritual in nature. Wolfson thinks 
that this attempt to interpret both prophecy and the mystical 
vision of the throne as contemplative states perceived through 
the heart (re’iyat ha-lev) indicates the influence of Neoplatonic 
philosophy. He cites a passage from the talmudic lexicon by 
Nathan ben Yehid of Rome (d. ca. 1110) in this respect: 


They [the mystics] would perform certain actions, pray certain 
prayers in purity, make [theurgic] use of the crown, gaze upon 
the palaces, see the divisions of angels according to their posi- 
tion, and [see] palace after palace. . . . They did not ascend on 
high but rather in the chamber of their heart they saw and con- 
templated (ro’in we-sofin be-hadre libban) like a person who sees 
and contemplates something clearly with his eyes, and they 
heard and spoke with a seeing eye (‘ein ha-sokhen) by means 
of the Holy Spirit. This is the explanation of R. Hai Gaon.!® 


18 Michael Sells, “Bewildered Tongue: The Semantics of Mystical Union 
in Islam,” in Moshe Idel and Bernard McGinn (eds.), Mystical Union in 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam: An Ecumenical Dialogue (New York: Con- 
tinuum, 1996), pp. 101-02. 


16 Elliot R. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 146. 
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The notion that a human being can approach God, becoming 
comparable to Him in eidetic appearance and in essence, tran- 
scend his human nature and attain an angelic identity, is found 
in the esoteric traditions of Second Temple Judaism. For the 
pious Hellenic philosopher, this approach consists in following 
the Platonic “rites and revelations of love” that bring the lover 
to contemplation of the divine Beauty (to theion kalon: Symp. 
2.ue) and make him a “friend of god” (wali Allah, in Sufi termi- 
nology). These Platonic “lovers of wisdom” may be depicted as 
righteous persons or as divine figures. Likewise, Enoch is ele- 
vated and transformed into Metatron, an “elohim-being”, or the 
heavenly High Priest whose robe and crown reflect his function 
as God’s vicegerent in heaven. The name of Metatron itself is a 
title adapted from the Greek term metathronos, “the one behind 
or next to the throne”. 

For the Merkavah mystics, Enoch-Metatron is a prototype of 
ascension and of deification, going far beyond traditional Judaic 
views which emphasize that the boundaries between the mortal 
human being and YHWH are not to be crossed. Arguing that an 
elohim-like status for the Jewish mystics is not to be interpreted 
in all cases as a real transformation into elohim, Vita Daphna 
Arbel comments on the Enoch-Metatron narratives as follows: 


Associated with other spiritual trends of late antiquity, this 
literature introduces a religious outlook, recognized as mys- 
tical, according to which humans can attain an elevated 
spiritual perception and consciousness capable of matching 
divine reality and perspectives. Several passages introduce 
the manner in which members of the Merkavah circle, the 
“descenders” to the Merkavah, practice various techniques 
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and spiritual exercises, elevate their human perception beyond 
its ordinary limits, and in doing so gain a new awareness. 
They are then initiated into the divine reality, understand 
revelations from a God-like perspective, and interpret their 
concealed meanings and hidden truths. In this way, for a short 
period of time, human and divine perceptions correspond and 
become one." 


Contemporary scholars agree almost unanimously that, as 
regards post-exilic Judaism, the idea of cosmic (and esoteric) 
redemption, which implies the transcending of death through 
personal immortality and resurrection from the dead, makes 
its earliest appearance in the so-called apocalypses (1 Enoch 
51:1-5; Dan. 12:2). This notion of redemption is even regarded 
as “the central message of apocalyptic eschatology”.’ All these 
ideas and notions, however, might be seen as rooted in earlier 
Assyrian and Babylonian sources, as well as being the product 
of “vertical” inspiration. 

The ascent to heaven may be viewed either as a bodily ascen- 
sion to see in a mythological fashion the enthroned universal 
Sovereign, or as an ecstatic mystical experience of attaining 
nearness to God and anticipating the soul’s heavenly journey 
after death, thereby assuring personal immortality, or at least 
implying a spiritual transformation. However, this transforma- 
tion is so radical that it “changes the whole person into [divine] 
being” (kai holon auton eis ousian metaballei) and “makes the 
soul a god” (psuchen apotheothenai), according to the Graeco- 
Egyptian Hermetic doctrines of the same Hellenistic period.’ 

But for the Hermetic sages, salvation (sotereia) consists 
in realizing the shared Egyptian and Platonic prescription of 
becoming like God. That means to know oneself and recognize 
the innermost noetic spark of the eternal light as one’s immortal 


! Vita Daphna Arbel, “Seal of Resemblance, Full of Wisdom, and Perfect 
in Beauty: The Enoch/Metatron Narrative of 3 Enoch and Ezekiel 28,” 
Harvard Theological Review 98, 2, 2005, pp. 139-40. 


? Bernard McGinn, The Foundations of Mysticism vol. I: The Presence of God: 
A History of Western Christian Mysticism (New York: Crossroad, 2002), p. 18. 


3 Thid., p. 43. 
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self. This salvation through gnosis (analogous to the Sufi ma‘rifah 
or ‘iim) presupposes that to know oneself is to know God: 
“Since we can only know God through the nous, and since the 
nous in us is divine, to use its full power in order to know God 
is becoming like God. . . . According to this doctrine, salvation 
is possible through a sudden inner regeneration, a spiritual 
rebirth (palingenesia) in God.”* 

The process of one’s spiritual rebirth may be described 
in terms of ascension, alchemical resurrection, otherworldly 
journey, homecoming and so on. Yet there are many different 
types of otherworldly revelatory journeys, which should not be 
confused with either the descent and ascent of divine saviours, 
or the descent and ascent of the soul as such. 

Mystical and epic ascents constitute a sort of literary and 
mythological genre. Sometimes these narratives are just etiolog- 
ical and pedagogical tales, functioning as a ritualized rhetorical 
means to establish one’s spiritual or political authority. If they 
are not literary creations, they might take place both in dreams 
and waking visions. As Alan Segal points out: “It is possible 
to see the heavenly journey of the soul, its consequent promise 
of immortality and the corollary necessity of periodic ecstatic 
journeys to heaven as the dominant mythical constellation of 
late classical antiquity.”> No wonder the motifs of the heavenly 
journey sometimes follow Hellenistic patterns of the katabasis 
and anabasis tradition, closely related to the Orphico-Pythag- 
orean initiations. Both the descent into Hades and apotheosis 
remain standard literary topoi throughout antiquity. 

According to Philo of Alexandria, one ascends into an invis- 
ible realm in order to be initiated into mysteries and to secure 
“God’s friendship” (theou philia: De vita contemplativa 90). 
This heroic enterprise enables one to see the Existent (that is, 
Yahweh) as Moses, the hierophant and instructor of divine rites 
(hierophantes orgion kai didaskalos theion: De gigantibus 54), had 
seen. The importance of mystical vision is emphasized, because 


* Georg Luck, Ancient Pathways and Hidden Pursuits: Religion, Morals, and 
Magic in the Ancient World (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 


2003), pp. 199 & 198. 
5 Cited by Bernard McGinn, ibid., p. 14. 
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for Philo, “the beginning and end of happiness is to be able to 
see God” (Quaest. et solut. in Exodum 2.51). 

Arguing that the heavenly element in us is nous and that 
Abraham is the paradigmatic man of God (anthropos theou), 
“according to the oracle which was vouchsafed to him,” Philo 
explains: 


But the men of God are priests and prophets (hiereis kai 
prophetai) who have refused to accept membership in the 
commonwealth of the world (politeias tes para to kosmo) and 
to become citizens therein, but have risen wholly above the 
sphere of sense perception (aistheton) and have been trans- 
lated into the world of the intelligible (eis ton noeton kosmon) 
and dwell there registered as freemen of the commonwealth of 
Ideas, which are imperishable and incorporeal (De gigantibus 
61, Colson and Whitaker). 


Similarly, in the early version of Muhammad’s mi‘raj narra- 
tive attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, the following words come from 
the Prophet’s mouth: 


I saw a great matter, which tongues cannot discuss and imagi- 
nation cannot reach. My sight was bewildered beside it to the 
point that I feared blindness, so I closed my eyes and put trust 
in God. When I closed my eyes, God returned my vision to 
me in my heart, and I began to gaze with my heart at what I 
had been gazing at with my eyes. I saw a light gleaming. He 
(God) said, “Muhammad, I took you as an intimate friend just 
as I took Abraham as an intimate friend. I spoke to you just 
as I spoke to Moses directly. I gave you the Opening of the 
book and the ‘seals’ of Surat al-Bagara, which were from the 
treasuries of my throne. . ..” When after this he informed me 
of matters about which he did not permit me to tell you. .. . © 


This narrative of Muhammad’s journey to the divine Throne 
implies certain secret revelations received by him. Moreover, 


6 Frederick S. Colby, Introduction to The Subtleties of the Ascension: Early 
Mystical Sayings on Muhammaa’s Heavenly Journey, pp. 10-11. 
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it may be regarded as a key expression of Islamic (specifi- 
cally Muhammadan) esoterism and establishes the image of 
Muhammad as the paradigm of sainthood or “friendship” 
(walaya). In this sense, the walaya of the wali (the advanced Sufi 
faqir) can only be participation in the walaya of the Prophet.’ 
Thus Muhammad’s mi‘raj becomes a map and a paradigm 
for the return of the purified “slave of God” (‘abd Allah) to the 
state of union (or of intimate “friendship”) with the divine, 
which is based on the indispensable conditions of contractual 
service and the juridically valid (“prophetic”) covenant. 
Muhammad’s station (at “a distance of two bows or closer,” 
Qur’an 53:9) means that he surpasses even the most exalted 
angels. The peak of this kataphatic theological drama depicts 
how Muhammad is clothed in a garment of light, thus taking 
on divine attributes and achieving a station of intimate prox- 
imity. Some Sufi texts “portray Muhammad and the divinity as 
two lovers”, according to Frederick Colby.® Also: “The lights are 
interpreted by some of the early Sufis as symbols of the mystical 
transformation taking place on the journey, divine attributes 
replacing human attributes over the course of the ascension.”® 
This stripping away of Muhammad’s attributes and his being 
clothed in divine light serves as a paradigm and symbol of the 
Sufi fana (annihilation, initiatic death) and baga (subsistence 
through God’s names and qualities in the “resurrected” state). 
Muhammad’s ability to see God (when his body with all the 
sensory faculties intact is translated into the heavenly realm, or 
when his soul is carried into the divine proximity) contradicts 
some Qur’anic statements that no mortal eye can see Allah (e.g., 
6:103). The Jewish sages tried to solve the problem of “the fan- 
tasy of the heavenly journey,” to use Peter Schafer’s terms,’° by 
postponing the solution until the Messiah’s coming. Obadiah 
Hamon, the sixteenth century Kabbalist of Safed, expresses this 


7 Michel Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints: Prophethood and Sainthood in the 
Doctrine of Ibn ‘Arabi, p. 71. 


8 Frederick S. Colby, Introduction, p. 18. 
9 Tbid., pp. 16-17. 
10 Elliot R. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 113. 
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hesitation in deciding whether a pious Jew can ascend in body 
to heaven and reach the throne of Aravot: “The question as to 
whether the vision of the chariot entails a bodily ascent or is 
purely mental will remain in doubt until the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness [i.e., the Messiah] comes and will instruct us about 
the truth of this matter.”” 

The Sufi “eye of the heart”, however, is esoterically inter- 
preted as the immortal eye of nous, and is therefore able to 
contemplate the ineffable beauty of the divine Presence. ‘This is 
possible when the traveller (salik), like Ibn ‘Arabi in his ascension 
into the mythical divine realm, arrives at the sidrat al-muntaha 
(the Lote Tree of the Boundary, mentioned in Qur'an 53:14), the 
point where Gabriel, the intermediary angel of revelation and 
celestial guide, has to halt, leaving the Sufi (Muhammad’s heir, 
imitator and protégé) to continue his ascent alone. 

To put this in the terminology of Plotinus, derived from 
the vocabulary of the contemporary Graeco-Egyptian temple 
service, beyond the sidrat al-muntaha begins the “flight of the 
alone to the Alone” (phuge monou pros monon), without any 
celestial guide or companion. Therefore, “passing in the ascent 
all that is alien to the God, one sees with one’s self alone That 
alone (auto mono auto monon ide), simple, single, and pure, from 
which all depends and to which all look and live and think” 
(Enn. 1.6.7.8-12). 

Ibn ‘Arabi sees the sidrat al-muntaha surrounded by a daz- 
zling noetic light, the /ux intelligibilis into which he himself is 
turned, since the Lote Tree of the Boundary marks the end of 
the world of generation and corruption, alam al-shahadah. Pre- 
cisely at this point, according to Ibn ‘Arabi’s claim, God caused 
to “descend” upon him the Qur’anic verse (3:84) which simul- 
taneously embraced and gave him all other verses and provided 
the key to all knowledge. Michel Chodkiewicz emphasizes that 
the verb used here for “descent”, anzala, is the same as that used 
in the Qur’an for the “descent” of the Revelation.’? He con- 
cludes that the gnostic ascent of the Sufi wali (which culminates 


1 Thid., p. 2. 
12 Michel Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, p. 105. 
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in the revelation of all hidden knowledge, as Ibn ‘Arabi’s nar- 
tative suggests), being a “de-creation” in a sense, is the ascent 
to one’s own “inner planets” and meeting the prophets of one’s 
own being. 

Ibn ‘Arabi sometimes goes so far as to claim that almost 
any minor philosophical conclusion he makes is a result of a 
certain divine revelation (wahy) or inspiration (i/ham) which 
has descended from God upon his heart, since he contemplates 
everything with the eyes of his Lord (bi-‘ayn rabbihi). So the 
Shaykh al-akbar says: 


During this night journey, I acquired the meanings of all the 
divine Names. I saw that all these Names had reference to 
one Named One and to one Essence. This Named One was 
the object of my contemplation and this Essence was my 
own being. My journey took place only within me and I was 
guided towards myself. Hence I knew that I was a servant in 
the pure sense, and that there was not the least trace in me of 
sovereignty." 


This journey “within me” and “towards myself” is the route 
of de-creation and de-construction representing the /fagir’s 
attempt to reach the state “before creation”, thereby entering 
the Primordial Cloud (al-‘ama) produced by the Breath of the 
Merciful (nafas al-Rahman) from the divine Presence itself. All 
this resonates clearly with the Neoplatonic epistrophe depicted 
as an ascension in accordance with Hermetic and Plotinian- 
Porphyrian patterns. The journey back to the pure and simple 
Principle is a reverse route of cosmogony in which the mystic 
traveller puts off all his “garments” and “coverings” previ- 
ously acquired (on the route of descent through the heavenly 
spheres), in this respect as if following the example of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian goddess Ishtar. Abd al-Karim al-Jili, one of 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s followers, says: 


8 Thid., p. 165. 
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When the traveller divests himself of his sensible form, which 
he is able to cast off thanks to spiritual discipline, to retreat 
and to continual invocation, and passes through the heavens 
and spheres, through the stations of the pure spirits and the 
levels of the Names, God comes down to meet him in each 
of the mansions that he occupies in turn, and gives to him 
according to His will. These gifts are called munazalat—a word 
that for Ibn ‘Arabi means a “halfway meeting” between God 
and the salik. 


14 Thid., p. 165. 
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The Prophet, as he is depicted by the Sufis, provides the legiti- 
mizing precedent for the divine vision in order to encourage 
certain mystical experiences or imaginal longings and dreams 
that tacitly resemble the Plotinian ideal of “loving union”. For 
Plotinus, to love and to be united with the One (symbolized by 
the image of Layla, or Night, in Sufism) is to be divinized by 
penetrating to the soul’s true identity: “You must become first 
all godlike (theoeides) and all beautiful if you intend to see God 
(theasasthai theon) and beauty” (Enn. 1.6.9.33-34). 

All Sufi chains of initiation and esoteric transmission, be 
they real or imagined, ultimately come back to the Prophet— 
both as historical personality and as al-insan al-kamil, the uni- 
versal anthropos “who personifies the whole created universe 
and who thus anticipates . . . the Infinite of which he is the 
highest symbol.”! Therefore, to follow Muhammad’s example is 
obligatory for every fagir who receives the Muhammadan grace, 
barakah, through the initiatic pact (bay‘ah) which connects him 
mysteriously with Muhammad as the chief representative of 
God, the universal Sovereign, and consequently with the Sov- 
ereign Himself.” 

Both the Qur’an (“the first and the foremost mystical text 
of Islam,” according to Victor Danner)? and the sunnah of the 
Prophet were submitted to various kinds of esoteric spiritual 
interpretation and allegorical reading. By interpreting the 
Prophet’s isra and mi‘raj allegorically, the Sufis regarded this 


 Tbid., p. 152. 
? Martin Lings, A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century, p. 125. 


3 Victor Danner, The Early Development of Sufism, Islamic Spirituality: Foun- 
dations, Seyyed Hossein Nasr (ed.) (London: SCM Press, 1989), p. 242. 
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combined journey as the paradigmatic spiritual itinerary for 
every saltk, that is, they described it as a sort of inwardly leading 
“ladder” consisting of different “stations”, or magamat. Sara 
Sviri even argues that the archetypal experience of ascent lies at 
the foundation of the Sufi tradition.‘ 

However, the early Sufis were reluctant to claim that they 
might retrace the Prophet’s journey by themselves. Instead, they 
regarded the miraculous flight to Jerusalem and the following 
ascension as a privilege of the Rasul Allah. The Prophet was not 
simply “the first Sufi”® and the model of all those “submitted 
servants” who longed to return to the One (to the Patron of the 
Prophet, himself regarded as the privileged patron) through 
union with the great Name in their inner “transconscious core” 
(al-sirr).° The Prophet was sometimes viewed as the “isthmus” 
(barzakh) that provides mediation “in an ascending sense . . . in 
the passage from the manifested to the non-manifested”.’ 

The first case of mystical appropriation of the mi‘raj by 
the Sufis is the ascension narrative attributed to Abu Yazid al- 
Bistami (or Bayazid, d. ca. 875), the first great exponent of the 
Sufi conception of fana, according to Reynold Nicholson.’ Abu 
Yazid’s ascent is depicted as a dramatic journey through the 
seven heavens occupied by Adam, John the Baptist and Jesus, 
Joseph, Idris (Enoch), Aaron, Moses and Abraham respec- 
tively, until the gate of the Eternal House (al-bayt al-ma‘mur) is 
reached. Finally, he arrives at the Throne of the Compassionate 
(‘arsh al-Rahman), and yet further beyond the Throne he attains 


* Sara Sviri, The Taste of Hidden Things: Images on the Sufi Path (Inverness, 
CA: Golden Sufi Center, 1997), p. 130. 

5 Jean-Louis Michon, The Spiritual Practices of Sufism, Islamic Spirituality: 
Foundations, Seyyed Hossein Nasr (ed.) (London: SCM Press, 1989), p. 
268. 

® David Martin, “The Return to ‘The One’ in the Philosophy of Najm 
al-Din Kubra,” in Parviz Morewedge (ed.), Neoplatonism and Islamic Thought 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 1992), p. 215. 

’ Titus Burckhardt, “Concerning the ‘Barzakh’,” Studies in Comparative 
Religion, vol. 13, Winter-Spring 1979, p. 27- 

8 Reynold A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam (Bloomington: World 
Wisdom), 2002 (First edition: 1914), p. 12. 
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mystical union. Thus the culmination of this ascension is a sta- 
tion of nearness, described as a pre-created state into which one 
is “melting like lead”. 

According to an apt remark of Michael Sells, the parallels 
between Bistami’s mi‘raj and Jewish merkavah mysticism are 
striking, though “such parallels do not show that the Bistami 
Mi‘raj was dependent on any particular Merkavah source, 
nor that the Merkavah tradition was dependent on the Mi‘raj 
accounts. What the parallels reflect, rather is the role of a par- 
tially shared symbolic cosmology of the heavenly ascent. . . . ”° 


° Early Islamic Mysticism: Sufi, Qur’an, Mi‘raj, Poetic and Theological Writings, 
translated and edited by Michael A. Sells (New York: Paulist Press, 1996), 
p-242. 
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Shaul Shaked provides a detailed comparison between “the Hek- 
halot theurgists”, those who travel by the merkavah (meaning 
both chariot and sacred boat), with contemporaneous Zoroas- 
trians, especially the Sasanian High Priest Kirder (3td cent. ap), 
who allegedly travelled to the otherworld in order to verify 
reports concerning heaven and hell. So, according to Shaked: 


It is possible to conclude from the texts . . . that there are two 
complementary notions of the “eye of the soul”. One is mytho- 
logical, and may be an ancient heritage in Iran; the other is 
theological, and seems to be the result of learned speculation 
that sought to include this idea in the framework of a theory 
of knowledge. The crucial point here is that this is the organ 
that enables one to see things of the beyond, things that are 
invisible to ordinary experience. The world of menog, defined 
as invisible, is inaccessible to regular vision. In special circum- 
stances, of which the mythology provides several instances, 
the shape and form of that world may be perceived by the “eye 
of the soul”.! 


This ability to perceive the hidden dimension inaccessible 
to ordinary vision is based on the theurgical power of divine 
names and on a special textual exegesis, designated as ta’wil by 
the Islamic (mostly Shi’ite and Ismailite) esoteric interpreters. 
It means that the power of exegesis is regarded as a theurgic 


' Shaul Shaked, “Quests and Visionary Journeys in Sasanian Iran,” in Jan 
Assmann and Guy G. Stroumsa (eds.), Transformations of the Inner Self in 
Ancient Religions (Leiden: Brill, 1999), p. 76. 
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rite of spiritual elevation (anagoge in the Procline and Dionysian 
senses). 

Ta’wil causes the letter of the sacred text (itself viewed as 
theophany) to reveal its true archetypal dimension and meaning 
(hagigah). Consequently, this anagogic revelation brings the 
reader’s soul back to its noetic origin. Corbin enthusiasti- 
cally proclaims (himself standing on the top of this gnostic 
ziggurat) that the ta’wil of sacred texts supposes the ta’wil of 
the soul. Therefore, “the soul cannot . . . return the text to its 
truth, unless it too returns to its truth (haqigah). .. . ”? In this 
respect, “beneath the idea of exegesis appears that of a Guide 
(the exegete), and beneath the idea of exegesis we glimpse that of 
an exodus... . ”3 In addition, this transition from the tanzil (the 
revelation per se, that which bestows the literal meaning) to the 
ta’wil is regarded as a new birth “in knowledge”, which is the 
knowledge of the Imam, of the Perfect Man (al-insan al-kamil), 
as a symbol of the Self.* 

Even listening to these stories of transformation, ascension 
and vision, or simply reading about them, “communicates some 
of the experience, and enables others to partake of this experi- 
ence indirectly”.’ We would say rather that such listening and 
reading coincide with the aforementioned “experience”, since 
reading itself is “experience”, and employs the same magic 
power of “linguistic imagination”. Even more: this reading (or 
listening) can be, for some, tantamount to the contemplative 
ascent here and now, through the opening of the “eye of the 
heart” and one’s heart (qalb) being filled with the immediacy of 
the divine Presence. 

Since God’s throne, as the place of the glorious Presence of 
the deity, is an image in one’s heart-intellect, we can repeat with 
Judah Halevi and his commentators that the form of the throne 


? Henry Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary Recital, tr. W.R. Trask (Prine- 
eton: Princeton University Press, 1988), p. 31. 


3 Tbid., p. 29. 


* Henry Corbin, Cyclical Time and Ismaili Gnosis (London: Kegan Paul 
International and Islamic Publications, 1983), p. 135. 
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is “the objectivized self-image of the heart projected outward”.® 
Thus, Wolfson’s formulation, which presupposes that the inner 
vision consists in apprehension of incorporeal forms within 
imagination, is based (as he himself indicates) on Corbin’s 
analysis of the creative imagination of Ibn ‘Arabi.’ 

Prophetic and mystical vision is closely related to inspired 
poetic vision. Hermeias, the Alexandrian Neoplatonist and 
disciple of Syrianus (5th cent. ap), even distinguishes seven 
levels within the soul at which inspiration (enthousiasmos) works, 
analogous to the seven heavens of the Jewish merkavah mysti- 
cism and those of early Sufi cosmology. Hermeias presents 
Orpheus (the semi-mythical “prophetic” figure of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean tradition, comparable to Moses and Muhammad 
in the Near Eastern mythologies) as an example of one who had 
four types of inspiration: “He says that poetic inspiration joins 
together the whole considered as a part; the inspiration associ- 
ated with the mysteries forms a whole from the parts; prophetic 
inspiration forms a whole superior to the parts; and the inspira- 
tion of love joins the soul and the one within it to the gods.”® 

For Hermeias, true philosophers are divine-like souls, still 
able to participate in the vision of the heavenly retinue of Plato’s 
Phaedrus, and thereby following Socrates, the prophet-like 
“saviour”, sent down to the world of becoming in order to bring 
back souls who have fallen from the divine company of the gods 
(tes sumperipoleseos ton theon).° 

Likewise, Judah Halevi’s (d. 1141) spiritual vision of YHWH 
in his poetry is likened to the prophetic theophany at Sinai. The 
aim of this comparison is not, however, devekut, cleaving to God 
and realizing unio mystica (for example, by the miraculous trans- 


6 Elliot R. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 180. 


7 See Henry Corbin, Creative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi, tr. Ralph 
Manheim (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969). 


8 Anne Sheppard, “The Influence of Hermias on Marsilio Ficino’s Doctrine 
of Inspiration,” The Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 43, 1980, 
p. 106. 


° Dominic J. O’Meara, Pythagoras Revived: Mathematics and Philosophy in 
Late Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), p. 125. 
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formation of one’s particular soul into a universal one or into 
God"). Instead, as Wolfson remarks: “The ultimate purpose of 
the visionary arousal—that is, the stirring of the heart to conjure 
an image of the divine—is to enable one to bless the name of the 
glory.” 

The power of the sacred text (analogous to the particular 
constellation of hieroglyphs regarded as medu neter, divine 
speech, in Egypt) serves as a catalyst for the illuminating Pres- 
ence and as an anagogic vehicle of the intended spiritual shift. 
Shaked confirms this: 


The power of the Hekhalot mystic, his capacity to open closed 
doors and to penetrate where humans are not normally sup- 
posed to go, lies in his knowledge of the arcane names. The 
names operate what the text calls “seals” (hotam), which act like 
a pass-document, a password, to enable safe passage. . . . The 
technique involves a journey with a gradual advance through 
various stages, in the course of which princes and rulers of the 
different domains of the upper world are encountered.'” 


Abu Yazid lived in the post-Sasanian cultural milieu of 
Khurasan and may be somewhat connected with his family’s 
Zoroastrian past or with the Zoroastrian past in general, itself 
partly based on the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian heritage. 
However, he clearly states regarding his mi‘raj, which occurred 
in a dream: “I saw myself in the dream as if I had risen to the 
heavens in quest of Allah, seeking union with Allah Most High 
that I might abide with him forever.” 

In order to convey some impression of how Abu Yazid 
imagined (or experienced) himself “flying through the malakut 


10 Moshe Idel, “Universalization and Integration: Two Conceptions of 
Mystical Union in Jewish Mysticism,” in Moshe Idel and Bernard McGinn 
(eds.), Mystical Union in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. An Ecumenical Dia- 
logue (New York: Continuum, 1996), p. 29. 


'l Elliot R. Wolfson, ibid., p. 175. 
12 Shaul Shaked, ibid., pp. 79 & 84. 
13 Michael Sells, Early Islamic Mysticism, p. 244. 
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and roaming through the jabarut,” it is necessary to cite a few 
excerpts from the ninth chapter of Al-Qasd ila Allah, rendered by 
Michael Sells: 


I cut across kingdom after kingdom, veil after veil, domain 
after domain, sea after sea, curtain after curtain, until I stood 
before the angel of the throne (kursi), who received me. He had 
a column of light as he greeted me. He said: Take the column. 
As soon as I took it, the heavens and everything in them were 
sheltered in the shade of my ma‘rifah and were illuminated 
in the light of my longing. . . . I continued to fly and roam 
kingdom after kingdom, veil after veil, domain after domain, 
sea after sea, curtain after curtain, until I ended up at a throne. 
I was received by angels with eyes as numerous as the stars 
of the heavens. From each eye there was flashing a light that 
would illuminate the viewer. Those lights became lamps. From 
the interior of the lamps I heard chants of praise and divine 
unity. ... And when Allah Most High and Glorious knew the 
sincerity of my will in quest for him, he called out “To me, to 
me,” and said “O my chosen one (safi), come near to me and 
look upon the plains of my splendor and the domains of my 
brightness. Sit upon the carpet of my holiness until you see 
the subtleties of my artisanship I-ness. You are my chosen one, 
my beloved, and the best of my creatures.” Upon hearing that, 
it was as if I were melting like melting lead. Then he gave me 
a drink from the spring of graciousness (/utf) with the cup of 
intimacy. Then he brought me to a state that I am unable to 
describe. Then he brought me closer and closer to him until I 
was nearer to him than the spirit is to the body." 


1 Thid., pp. 248-49. 
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The ineffable God of Ramesside Amun-Ra theology (developed 
in the Ramesside Age, 1295-1069 Bc) is described as one “who 
keeps his Name hidden”, whose secret and unspeakable Name 
cannot be uttered by any mortal mouth. At the same time, he is 
the one “who has the creative quality of ba”, thereby comprising 
all names through the primordial decad of mediating powers (or 
manifestations, bau) that theurgically animates and sustains the 
world.’ Even the holy writings are regarded as “bau of Ra”. Jan 
Assmann writes: 


Through the medium of their linguistic representation— 
recited by the right person at the right time and place, who 
names the names and tells the stories—the gods take shape 
and become present and immanent in the same way as they 
are present and immanent in their cult-images (jrw) and 
cosmic manifestations. This idea of divine presence may per- 
haps be compared to the Jewish concept of Shekhina (literally, 
indwelling): the gods come to “dwell” in their temples, in 
their cosmic manifestations, and in their sacred recitations or 


“ » 2 
names . 


An elaborate cosmology and soteriology of the Divine 
Name is firmly rooted both in Merkavah mysticism and Sufism. 
If God’s words are deeds (manifestations, powers, actions), it 
means that within the paradigms of creative language (in divine 


1 Jan Assmann, Moses the Egyptian: The Memory of Egypt in Western Mono- 
theism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002), p. 20}. 


? Jan Assmann, Of God and Gods: Egypt, Israel and the Rise of Monotheism 
(Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 2008), p. 19. 
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speech, where sounds or written hieroglyphs have the same 
magical power as the name itself) a proper name has a very 
special relationship to the person or thing named, “as if the 
name were in some respect that person”.? One observes here a 
prefiguration of the Islamic Sufi theory of dhikr and Qur’anic 
theurgy. The Qur’anic word is regarded as being endowed with 
a real and operative sacramental power, employed by devotees 
in different ways. The Qur’an (the term itself derives from the 
Syriac geryana, which refers to the reading aloud of scriptures) 
appears in the context of prayer and creates a cultic ambience. 
As Angelika Neuwirth remarks: 


Since the Islamic scripture, contrary to its predecessors, has 
emerged not through the canonization of earlier literary texts, 
but rather as the textual basis for a liturgical recitation—a 
“libretto” one might say with only slight exaggeration—what 
seems to be required in the Islamic case is a close look at the 
cultic context of the verbal expression for the mutual relations 
between the Face of God and Face of Man.* 


The conception of the Name as the demiurgic power par 
excellence is based on the equation of divine words and actions; 
it is thereby concluded that all powerful words (in the sense of 
Egyptian hekau) are names. According to this linguistic theory, 
words cannot be quoted with indifference: “There is no dif- 
ference between remembering the remembering of the Name, 
remembering the Name, and using the Name.” Therefore, as 
Naomi Janowitz further observes: 


Quoting is using, and the one who “mentions” ends up in 
the seventh heaven just as does the one who “uses”. . . . Each 


3 Naomi Janowitz, The Poetics of Ascent: Theories of Language in a Rabbinic 
Ascent Text (Albany: SUNY Press, 1989), p. 87. 


* Angelika Neuwirth, “Face of God—Face of Man: The Significance of the 
Direction of Prayer in Islam,” in A.1. Baumgarten, J. Assmann and G.G. 
Stroumsa (eds.), Self, Soul and Body in Religious Experience (Leiden: Brill, 


1998), P. 299. 
5 Naomi Janowitz, op. cit., p- 141 
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teaching of ascent is merely the reciting of the required pre- 
requisites (formula) of the previous successful ascent, so that 
the teaching actually is that ascent as well. Akiba’s ascent is 
now the reader’s ascent. . . . The chain of revelation that leads 
back to Moses and to the deity is brought down to Akiba and 
then out of the text to the user. The reader cannot avoid this, 
for as soon as he starts to read he becomes the next link in the 
chain.® 


This ascent through speech (through dhikr, which is not 
simply anamnesis, but logos) implies that seeing the light of 
glory (shekhinah as the manifestation of God on the throne) or 
the “light of Muhammad” means contemplating or uttering the 
Name. The myth of the all-powerful Name is prominent in the 
Maaseh Merkavah, where we find the following attestations: 


Blessed is your name alone. Fire which ignites a flaming flame. ... 
He is his name and his name is him. He is in him and his name is in 
his name. Song is his name and his name is song... . 

And ophanim of majesty and seraphim of flame and the wheels of 
the chariot, with a raging voice, great and thundering they say in 
remembrance in the name.’ 


According to the Jewish Apocalypse of Abraham, sacrifice to 
God provides means for the patriarch’s (not yet become prophet 
and hanif) ascent, when the house where idols are shaped and 
worshipped is burned by fire. Abraham and his angelic guide 
“travel to heaven on the backs of the birds they have sacrificed” 
in order to join the great chorus of celestial liturgy before the 
divine throne. The narrative turns to the divine voice in the fire, 
which resonates with a similar motif to that in the Chaldean 
Oracles, and to the theurgic song: 


And ... behold a fire round about . . . and there was a voice in 
the fire like the sound of rushing waters, like the roaring of the 


§ Ibid., p. 97. 
"Ibid., pp. 57-79. 
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sea. And the angel with me bowed his head and worshipped. 
And I would have fallen prostrate on the ground; but the place 
on the height, where we were standing, at one moment lifted 
itself up and at the next sank back again. And he said, Only 
worship, Abraham, and sing the song I have taught you (for 
there was no ground to fall on). And I worshipped only, and 
I sang the song he had taught me. And he said, Sing without 
stopping; and I sang and he himself also sang the song (17.1- 
6).° 


According to Martha Himmelfarb’s comments, the holy song 
sung by Abraham should be understood “as part of the means of 
achieving ascent rather than simply as a sign of having achieved 
angelic status after ascent. In this it stands close to some of the 
hekhalot texts, and like them it provides the words of the song.”° 

In Ibn ‘Arabi’s ascension account, the elevated Abraham, 
the first one to be circumcised and to whose legendary din and 
primordial hieratic rites (similar to those performed in front of 
the statue of Hubal in pre-Islamic Mecca") Ibn ‘Arabi himself 
adheres, lives in the seventh heaven, that of Saturn, Zuhal. Here 
he is leaning against the bayt al-ma‘mur, the glorious proto- 
type of his primitive Meccan ‘arish, the sacred enclosure of the 
Ka‘bah. Initially, this Abrahamic ‘arish (the word itself refers 
to the Tabernacle built in the desert by Banu Isra’il) is a sort of 
temenos, a pen (zarb) for Ishmael’s sheep into which cattle could 
also roam." 

In the precints of the celestial sanctuary, Ibn ‘Arabi per- 
sonally meets Abraham, the intimate friend of God. This bayt 
(where Muhammad encounters Abraham at least half a millen- 


8 Martha Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), pp. 63-64. 
* Ibid., p. 64. 


© Uri Rubin, “Hanifyya and Ka‘ba: An Inquiry into the Arabian Pre- 
Islamic Background of Din Ibrahim,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
13, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1990, p. 103. 
"| Uri Rubin, “The Ka‘ba: Aspects of its Ritual Function and Position in 
Pre-Islamic and Early Islamic Times,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
g, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1986, p. 166. 
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nium before Ibn ‘Arabi’s own visit) is the place of the eternal 
procession of angels and the heavenly archetype of the Meccan 
Ka‘bah. Since here the traveller approaches the end of his 
ascent, Abraham advises as follows: “Make your heart like this 
House by being present to God (al-Hagq) at every moment.” 

All these journeys to the sidrat al-muntaha (the Lote Tree of 
the Boundary, whose leaves are like the ears of elephants and 
its fruits like jugs), to the bayt al-ma‘mur (which is mentioned 
only once in passing in Qur’an surah al-Tur: 52:4, and afterwards 
interpreted as a celestial temple) or to the Garden of Righteous- 
ness (pardes gushta in Aramaic), reflect the interpretative frame- 
work of symbols through their imaginative presence. 

For Hai ben Sherira Gaon (d. 1038) and his followers, the 
ascent to the chariot or entering into the mystical orchard 
(pardes) should be interpreted allegorically as contemplation 
of one’s “inner chambers” by cordis occulis, the eye of the heart- 
intellect.'? However, in his frequently quoted comment on the 
Hekhalot texts Hai Gaon claims that the visionary prepared 
himself for ascent by fasting, reciting hymns, and assuming an 
“Eliatic” posture (sitting with one’s head between one’s knees), 
which later is regarded as a Sufi position of meditation and 
invocation, especially during the khalwah retreat (practised 
either for purification, for the merit of “supererogatory deeds”, 
or for ascent). 

The Sufi practitioner of khalwah, aimed at the return to the 
divine Cloud (al-‘ama), or to the original Void (al-khala) “before 
creation”, must withdraw from human society into a cave or 
dark underground chamber, as if descending into Hades and 
approaching the throne of Ereshkigal, the Mesopotamian queen 
of the underworld. As Ibn ‘Arabi says, in retreat one will be near 
to God in proportion to one’s retreating, both inwardly and 
outwardly, from created beings. After the long practice of askesis 
and anamnesis (“remembrance” through invocation of the Name 
and visualization of the mi‘raj), the Sufi receives “the benefit 
of four supernatural favours (karamat) which are the signs and 


12 Michel Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, p. 164. 
13 Elliot R. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 10. 
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the proofs that you have reached the first level: the earth will 
fold up under your feet, you will walk on water, you will travel 
through the air, and all created beings will provide you with 
food....”!4 

This attractive picture of miraculous abilities and powers 
(Egyptian hekau, Sanskrit siddhis) belongs to the mythical genre 
of asketic mystagogy and is the standard topos of spiritual litera- 
ture from Egypt to India. However, the reciter’s “retreat” may 
be far less dramatic and simply mean one’s intentional entering 
“into the book” as if descending into the “scriptural” dream. 
Arguing that even hearing of the hieratic texts (and accounts 
of mi‘raj) leads to illumination, Janowitz concludes that the 
ascent is effected by the words, simply by listing the heavens 
in ascending order and describing their landscapes. She writes: 


The distinction between word and sound disappears. The 
systematic destruction of every level of normal language use 
has been completed, and the entire text has become a remem- 
brance of the Name. This remembrance is the same as the 
speaking of the very sounds of the Name. Thus the ascent 
hymns are patchworks, composed of praise, divine attributes, 
and details about the heavenly chorus. The litany of angels 
who speak the divine Name and songs of the upper world pro- 
vide a model of divine praise that is reproduced by the indi- 
vidual who ascends. In the enumerations, layerings of repeated 
phrases are visible immediately as diagrammatic icons of the 
heavens. The reader climbs from heaven to heaven, as each 
layer is brought into contact with the next, thereby permitting 
ascent. .. . The one who recites these hymns becomes part of 
the heavenly chorus, collapsing the distance between heaven 
and earth. 


'* Michel Chodkiewicz, op. cit., p. 152. 


'S Naomi Janowitz, op. cit., p. 91. 
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The Prophet’s encounter with and witnessing (mushahadah) of 
the Real (al-Haqq) is viewed as the main purpose of his paradig- 
matic ascent by the later Sufis. The ascension narratives, how- 
ever, sometimes depict Muhammad as a heavenly pilgrim rather 
like Enoch, to whom many different celestial landscapes are 
shown and hidden things are revealed. 

In 2 Enoch, most probably a ist century Alexandrian blend 
of biblical creation and popular Platonism, as Himmelfarb 
labels it,' stars and constellations as well as seas and wonders of 
snow, ice and clouds are shown to Enoch. After he has ascended 
through the seven heavens (or seven palaces), the hero is trans- 
formed, made “like one of the glorious ones”, and the secrets of 
creation are revealed to him. But in The Similitudes of Enoch, 
the heavenly traveller describes his vision as follows: 


And I saw lightnings besides and the stars of heaven, and I 
saw how he called them all by their names and they hearkened 
to him... . And I asked the angel who went with me who 
showed me secret things, “What are these?” And he said to 
me: “The Lord of spirits has shown you a parable pertaining 
to them . . . these are the names of the holy who dwell on the 
earth and believe on the Name of the Lord of spirits for ever 
and ever” (ch. 43).? 


The righteous traveller might be transformed into a star or 


into an angel, just as the “holy ones” (awliya Allah, in Sufism 
become living archetypal “names” or stars. Certain Sufis, 


1 Martha Himmelfarb, op. cit., p. 86. 
? Ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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however, claim that the purpose of Muhammad’s miraculous 
journey consists in training the Prophet to observe the rules of 
adab (etiquette, propriety). In a sense, tasawwuf itself is some- 
times rhetorically equated with adab, the protocol of conduct 
maintained between the Prophet and God, and between the 
Sufis and both the Prophet and God. Such Sufis are those 
who have realized their socio-ontological “poverty”, fagr, and 
acquired inner detachment as the prelude to the proper litur- 
gical service in the court of the King. They are able to approach 
the Sovereign through the appointed intermediary, the Prophet, 
due to the special oath of allegiance designated as the pact of 
Divine Contentment (bay‘at al-ridwan). 

When understood in more esoteric fashion, this adab implies 
the Prophet’s turning from the veils of created multiplicity to 
the divine Unity (tawhid). Thereby Muhammad’s mi‘raj illus- 
trates the Sufi path, which consists in the upward movement 
that links the humble court slave (abd) to his Lord (rabd), the 
King of kings, such an image evoking Assyrian and Persian 
royal paradigms. 

This comparison may be understood as a metaphysically 
based symbolic disguise, a kind of theological hyperbole. 
According to Frithjof Schuon: 


Thus hyperbole often conveys an emotion provoked by a 
direct perception of the spiritual reality to be defined; but 
what counts above all is the use of hyperbole to indicate a 
precise, but implicit, relationship, which confers on the propo- 
sition all its meaning, and by this very fact compensates or 
abolishes any appearance of absurdity in its wording.® 


Put in terms of mystical rhetoric, this relationship of the ser- 
vant to his Lord illustrates a dialectic play between the human 
“nothingness” (non-being) and the noetic abundance of God 
as the sole possessor of all being (wujud). The equation of the 
Sufi fana with the Prophet’s entering into the mystical pres- 
ence of divine Unity is described as the “apophatic mystery of 


3 Frithjof Schuon, Sufism: Veil and Quintessence, tr. William Stoddart 
(Bloomington: World Wisdom Books, 1981), p. 5. 
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non-duality” by Frederic Colby: “The Real (al-hagq), one of the 
divine names, merges with the servant insofar as ‘real’ (haqq, 
indefinite) became realized (tahagqaqa) in the servant, making 
him/it realized (hagqagahu).”* 

This mystical reading of the Prophet’s ascent resonates with 
the ascension story attributed to Abu Yazid al-Bistami, and is 
hermeneutically supported by Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s (d. 765) exegesis 
of Qur’an 53:8: “then he drew nigh and came down.” According 
to Ja‘far, a fourth-generation descendant of Ali ibn Abi Talib 
(d. 661): “The Real caused his lover Muhammad to approach 
his self through his saying “he approached and descended’ 
without qualifying how, because he sent him out from the limits 
of the how. He sheltered him at a stopping place that had no 
description.”° 

The “coming down” or “descent” of Muhammad in approa- 
ching al-Haqq is analogous to Rabbi Akiva’s or Rabbi Ish- 
mael’s “descent” into the chariot (merkavah), when ascension is 
depicted as an interior journey. The ultimate goal of the Mer- 
kavah traveller is to “behold the King in His beauty”, and this 
gazing is analogous to the epopteia of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the divine vision that is revealed to the soul (when inward- 
ness becomes outwardness and vice versa) and which, only 
slightly altered, becomes the goal of the philosophical quest 
in Platonism. For Plotinus, this vision presupposes parousia, 
“presence”, which is tantamount to awareness of the One, “ever 
present in us”: 


That One, therefore, since it has no otherness is always 
present, and we are present to it when we have no otherness; 
and the One does not desire us, so as to be around us, but we 
desire it, so that we are around it. And we are always around 
it but do not always look to it; it is like a choral dance: in the 
order of its singing the choir keeps round its conductor but 
may sometimes turn away, so that he is out their sight, but 


* Frederic S. Colby, op. cit., p. 36. 
° Tbid., p. 55. 
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when it turns back to him it sings beautifully and is truly with 
him. ... (Enn. VI.9.8.34-41, Armstrong). 


The supernal palaces (hekhalot) can be gazed at, and the 
splendour of the Shekhinah contemplated, by those who, 
according to Hai ben Sherira Gaon, lay their heads between 
their knees and whisper many songs and praises. According 
to Arbel, Rabbi Ishmael (although this character of Hekhalot 
literature is not necessarily identical to the historical Rabbi 
Ishmael) counts the repetition of names as a technical tool of 
ascent, enabling the vision of the kavod, the enthroned glory of 
YHWH. She writes: 


In Ma‘aseh Merkavah, Rabbi Ishmael, inspired by his teacher 
Rabbi Nehunia ben Ha-Kanah, recites the necessary names 
of angels and ascends to the Merkavah. While sitting next 
to his master on Earth, in his mind he travels in heaven, 
experiences visions of divine reality, and unfolds them to his 
master. Hekhalot Zuttari recounts a similar contemplative pro- 
cess, when speaking of the divine Name which “was revealed 
to Rabbi Akiva when he was contemplating and beholding 
the Merkavah; and he descended and taught it to his stu- 
dents”. .. . Hekhalot Rabbati . . . describes Rabbi Nehunia ben 
Ha-Kanah’s inner spiritual journey, depicting him among his 
disciples in the earthly realm, and at the same time gazing at 
heavenly sights and sharing his visions.® 


Colby is inclined to accept that the aforementioned Qur’anic 
verse 53:8 refers to an interior and spiritual rather than physical 
journey. His comment on Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s exegesis includes the 
following statement: 


The qur’anic verse “then he approached and descended” 
(Q,53:8) is cited to suggest that the journey was an interior 
one in which the divine Real caused Muhammad to approach 
his self (nafsuhu). The ambiguous possessive pronoun “his” 


8 Vita Daphna Arbel, Beholders of Divine Secrets: Mysticism and Myth in the 
Hekhalot and Merkavah Literature (Albany: SUNY Press, 2003), p. 31. 
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in the phrase “his self” could refer both to the Real and to 
Muhammad, and thus the journey inward could be seen as a 
mystical journey in which duality is transcended.’ 


7 Frederic S. Colby, Introduction, The Subtleties of the Ascension by Abu ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sulami, p. 56. 
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According to the Sufis, the soul is a locus of manifestation of 
divine names. The reality of a thing, forever fixed with Allah, 
is called both the “divine mystery” (al-sirr al-ilahi), known only 
by God himself, and the “specific face” (al-wajh al-khass), that is, 
“the face of God turned toward one individual rather than any 
other, thereby defining the reality of the individual.”! 

In some Sufi accounts of mi‘raj, the link between ritual 
prayer (salat) and the experience of mi‘raj (itself equated with 
the mystical state of “annihilation”, fana, symbolized by the 
“carpet of nearness”, bisat al-gurb) is established. This means 
there is a presupposed relationship between ascension and the 
doctrine of the divine Name, including the conception of litur- 
gical prayer. 

In Islam, Allah is the “all-comprehensive Name” (al-ism 
al-jami), since it contains in itself all other divine names. 
According to Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi (d. 1274), when a certain 
name (like the noetic paradeigma or idea) dominates over the 
nature of a thing or a person, that name becomes the thing’s 
qiblah, “the direction toward which the thing renders its service 
and worship”,’ for instance knowing al-Haqq (the divine name 
“The Truth,” “The Real,” tantamount to Allah, since He is al- 
Hagqq) only in this particular respect and from this perspective, 


' William C. Chittick, “On Sufi Psychology: A Debate between the Soul 
and the Spirit,” in Sayyd Jalal al-Din Ashtiyani et al (eds.), Consciousness 
and Reality: Studies in Memory of Toshihiko Izutsu (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 


1998), p. 346. 
? Sachiko Murata, The Tao of Islam: A Sourcebook on Gender Relationships in 
Islamic Thought (Albany: SUNY Press, 1992), p. 103. 
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and being supported by a/-Haqq only through this “linguisti- 
cally” (or rather noetically) determined presence. 

In a sense, “monotheism” is turning one’s face to one par- 
ticular divine Face, wajh, which is consequently proclaimed as 
being the single theistic Absolute (and quite correctly, when 
considered from that particular ascending chain, the Neo- 
platonic seira), the supreme omnipotent Person and absolute 
Sovereign, finally reinterpreted in Neoplatonic fashion as the 
ineffable One to be reached through the esoteric via negativa. 

According to Neuwirth, the phrase aslama wajhahu li-llah, 
“submitting one’s face to God”, indicates the essence of Islam 
itself, since seeking the Face of God (wajh Allah) implies the 
human slave approaching the supreme royal person.’ Hiding 
one’s face by bowing, as in the Iranian royal court, where 
proskunesis was practised, is to avoid gazing into the face of the 
king, whose divine splendour (melammu in ancient Sumer) may 
blind or even completely burn the ontologically lower subjects. 
It is highly remarkable that this proskunesis constitutes the 
essence of Islamic prayer. 

However, proskunesis (be it “the spontaneous response to 
an overwhelming experience of the holy”* or the standard 
ceremony) is a well-established Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
practice in the daily veneration of the divine images as the ritual 
“fear-response” to facing the dazzling brightness of the divine 
sovereign glory. So the Egyptian touches the earth with his nose 
(sen ta) and lies on his belly before the animated statue, as before 
an overwhelming theophany of Amun-Ra-Osiris upon the Great 
Throne. Othmar Keel argues that proskunesis represents the 
transformative passage from profane life into life before God 
or the king; thereby man “escapes into death”, because no man 
can see God and live, according to one particular version of 
Jewish theology (Exod. 24:1; Deut. 4:33). In this respect, he 
cites the following according to F. Heiler: “The Sumerian Patesi 


3 Angelika Neuwirth, Face of God—Face of Man: The Significance of the Direc- 
tion of Prayer in Islam, pp. 299-300. 


* Othmar Keel, The Symbolism of the Biblical World: Ancient Near Eastern 
Iconography and the Book of Psalms, tr. Timothy J. Hallett (New York: Cross- 
road Publishing, 1978), p. 309. 
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Gudea prostrates himself (ka-su-gal) in the temple before prayer. 
The words ka and Su indicate that in doing so, his mouth and 
hands touch the earth. In bilingual versions, this expression is 
regularly rendered as labanu appa, ‘to make the nose flat.’”> In 
a sense, proskunesis represents the dialectical sequence of fana 
(death, annihilation, turning into dust) and baga (subsistance, 
resurrection, reanimation through creative divine grace), this 
reanimation itself repeating the cosmogonical act of creation. 
Proskunesis as a conventional rite of greeting (as with the 
prostration before the Roman Emperor) became a standard rite 
at court ceremonial occasions in the reign of Gallienus (d. 268), 
the friend and patron of Plotinus, the Neoplatonic philosopher. 
Some ancient sources claim that under Gallienus proskunesis 
was performed even in the streets of Rome.® Be that as it may, 
this ceremonial practice is known and approved by Plotinus. 
He describes how the great king is suddenly revealed and the 
people pray and prostrate themselves (proskunousin) before him: 


Now in our example the king is a different person from those 
who go before him; but the king there in the higher world 
does not rule over different, alien people, but has the most 
just, the natural sovereignty and true kingdom; for he is king 
of truth (tes aletheias basileus) and natural lord of all his own 
offspring and divine company, king of the king and of the 
kings. .. .” (Enn. V.3.17-21, Armstrong). 


Michael Morony argues that the form of ritual worship in 
Islam (salat, from the Aramaic selotha), with repeated acts of 
prostration, was similar to widespread contemporary practices 
and devotional exercises, especially among the local Mesopo- 
tamian Christians. As a part of monastic worship, prostrations 
were combined with nocturnal vigils and scriptural recitations: 


The connection between these individual exercises and the 
congregational nature of the Islamic salat can probably be 


5 Thid., p. 310. 


6 John Bray, Gallienus: A Study in Reformist and Sexual Politics (Kent Town, 
South Australia: Wakefield Press, 1997), p. 259. 
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found among the Monophysites. Monophysite monks at Amid 
in the sixth century were described as performing nightly 
vigils while prostrate on their faces in tearful prayer or while 
arranged in rows, supported by standing posts or tied to the 
walls or to the ceiling to keep them on their feet all night. 

The earliest devotional exercises among Muslim converts 
at Macca resembled these practices. Sura 25:65 speaks of 
“those who spent the night before their Lord, prostrate and 
standing”. Some of them were said to keep themselves awake 
by tying themselves to a fixed object with a rope.’ 


In Islam, the direction of prayer is called the qiblah, liter- 
ally meaning “what is in front of one’s self”, and pointing in 
the direction of wajh Allah in the ritualized sacred space, that 
is, towards the Abrahamic sanctuary in Mecca (Jerusalem being 
the proper Jewish qiblah). Strictly speaking, the giblah points to 
the divine Throne, which is the objective of the mi‘raj (symbol- 
ized in the material world by the hay, the great pilgrimage), the 
mystical flight to the Presence of God. Therefore, the prayer 
rug is effectively the magic carpet which brings the one who 
practises proskunesis to the divine Throne (thereby annulling 
physical distance) and before the Holy One (Yahweh, Allah). In 
a sense, proskunesis is effectively a key which both transports the 
worshipper to and opens the “heavenly gate” through which he 
descends into the merkavah. 

Thus, by ¢tawliyat al-wajh, the turning of one’s face to the 
bayt of Allah (the Hijazi equivalent of the Temple of Solomon 
in al-Sham) and the hieratic Black Stone—itself previously 
regarded as a divine merkavah of flight, a theurgic receptacle 
and vehicle of God—the ascent is conducted in accordance with 
the spiritual ability of the slave/worshipper. Thereby the “best 
community” (khair ummatin) is arranged into increasing circles 
of celestial warriors around the Throne and transformed into an 
angelic liturgical legion. 

The simultaneous mi‘raj of all worshippers is accomplished 
through the proskunesis as a rite of “remembrance” (and implies 


7 Michael G. Morony, Irag After the Muslim Conquest (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), pp. 446-47. 
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the individual’s “annihilation”, fana). In a sense, it represents 
epistrophe, that is, a return towards the King’s Garden and the 
Lord’s Face. This return implies the realization of the supreme 
Unity (tawhid) in the Black Abyss, symbolized by the Black 
Stone and the black kiswah of the Ka‘bah. This means, as the 
Qur'an says, that everything perishes other than the wajh Allah 
(the Face of God). 

All the rays of manifestation are thereby reversed; all righ- 
teous souls are symbolically transported to the heavenly pal- 
aces; every worshipping slave is drawn to the rite of metanoia 
and turns to his true archetypal Lord, or rather to the single 
multifaceted Glory that is equivalent to the all-comprehensive 
Name (Allah). Consequently, the liturgical voices and ritualized 
bodies of all “reciters of the Qur'an” are reintegrated within the 
noetic circle that surrounds the Throne. Thus the path of mi‘raj 
(repeated in every regular daily prayer) is al-sirat al-mustagim, 
the straight path (to the divine Presence) of al-Fatihah, the first 
surah of the Book. 

We should remember that the vision of the nocturnal jour- 
ney, isra, was probably received by Muhammad next to the 
Hijr, the sacrosanct place of sacrificial slaughter by the Ka‘bah.® 
Various hieroi logoi were recited here, including some early 
Qur’anic surahs, those which imply an immediate representation 
of the divine Face by the divine Word (as in surah 92), thereby 
suggesting the esoteric conception of the all-encompassing 
Name, equated with the integral Qur’an itself. Muhammad is 
the paradigmatic reciter of this Word, the reciter par excellence, 
since the Qur'an is the Prophet’s “character” or his real “nature”, 
according to a hadith attributed to his wife A’isha.° 

Since believers come to embody the Book and incarnate 
the Word through recitation, Muhammad becomes the supreme 
exemplar of this embodiment. Consequently, Muhammad, as 
the Abrahamic heir (like Jesus is the Messiah strictly because he 
is the Davidic heir), is also revealer of the Face. 


8 Uri Rubin, The Ka‘ba: Aspects of its Ritual Function and Position in Pre-Islamic 
and Early Islamic Times, p. 113. 


9 Sachiko Murata & William C. Chittick, The Vision of Islam (New York: 
Paragon House, 1994), p. 177. 
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Enoch-Metatron and the Muhammadan Light 


The Prophet serves as a High Priest (both in the microcosmic 
and macrocosmic sense) when he leads the other prophets and 
the angels in prayer during his isra and mi‘raj, thereby assuming 
a role analogous to that of Metatron. As a type of divine man 
to whom “all mysteries of Torah and all secrets of wisdom 
are revealed” and is turned into Yahweh Ha-Qatan, the lesser 
YHWH, Metatron is both the archetypal initiate (traveller) and 
the model for angelification. 

Likewise, Muhammad is also the initiate, one who climbed 
the Hira mountain for retreat, and the model of Sufi sanctifi- 
cation, of “making friendship” with God or “establishing the 
relationship” with the Benefactor, Allah, who is the Wali of the 
pious (Qur’an 45:19). At the same time, Muhammad is regarded 
as the noetic hypostasis of transcendent light (nur muham- 
madi), as well as the perfect defining embodiment of the entire 
sunnah. Presumably, he left Amina’s body (after coming out of 
his mother’s womb) with a light that “illuminated the castles 
of Syria and its markets, till she saw the necks of the camels 
in the markets of Busra”.'! As Peters aptly remarks: “To the 
rabbinic scholar, Muhammad’s enactments might be taqganot, 
the creation of new institutions to improve the conditions of 
social, economic, and religious life. But they were, in the eyes of 
the Prophet and his fellow Muslims, genuine mitzvot, absolute 
Scriptural injunctions.” 


Uri Rubin, “Pre-existence and Light: Aspects of the Concept of Nur 
Muhammad,” Israel Oriental Studies 5, 1975, pp. 88-89. 


? FE. Peters, Children of Abraham: Judaism, Christianity, Islam (Princeton: 
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The Prophet’s ability to lead the multiplicity of created 
“slaves” to their single Creator is parallel to another metaphys- 
ical notion, that is, that all manifestations of divine creation (al- 
mazahir al-khalgqiyah) ultimately vanish in the light of the divine 
Essence (anwar al-dhat). And Muhammad, as if representing 
the all-comprehensive station (magam al-jam), is described by 
Dawud ibn Mahmud al-Qaysari (d. 1350) as “Reality of Reali- 
ties” (the very summit of kosmos noetos), that is, as pure existence 
(huparxis in the Procline sense) at the level of “being absolutely 
non-conditioned” 3 

Muhammad (in the form of a wandering prophetic light, or 
a blaze, ghurra, “resembling the blaze seen on the foreheads of 
noble horses”)* is regarded as the single cause for the creation 
of Adam, earth, paradise and hell. As Rubin remarks, “the 
substance of Muhammad on its creation is identified in these 
traditions with a cosmic pearl, possessing independent creative 
power.”® 

Since the Muhammadan Reality is boldly equated even with 
the supra-noetic divine Darkness, the situation is close to that 
which allows of proclaiming “two powers” in Heaven, as the 
Jewish Rabbinic tradition says regarding Metatron’s enthrone- 
ment and his classification as the “lesser YHWH”. According to 
Nathaniel Deutsch: 


Metatron’s role as a high priest highlights the functional par- 
allel between the angelic vice-regent and the human mystic 
(both are priests), whereas his transformation from a human 
being into an angel reflects an ontological process which 


Princeton University Press, 1984), p. 84. 


3 Akiro Matsumoto, “Unity of Ontology and Epistemology in Qaysari’s 
Philosophy,” in Sayyd Jalal al-Din Ashtiyani et al (eds.), Consciousness and 
Reality: Studies in Memory of Toshihiko Izutsu (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten Pub- 
lishers, 1998), p. 380. 


* Uri Rubin, Pre-existence and Light, p. 92. 
5 Tbid., p. 97. 
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may be repeated by mystics via their own enthronement and 
angelification.® 


Muhammad, as supreme intelligible vicegerent, is called 
Dhikr Allah (“remembrance of God”, in the sense of the supreme 
Neoplatonic sunthema or the supreme theurgic icon). In this 
respect, he is close to, or even identical with, the Name of God. 
Similarly, Metatron’s name is like that of his Lord, and this 
equation is usually supported by the exegesis of Exodus 23:21: 
“For My Name is in him.” 

Enoch’s elevation and transformation from a terrestrial 
sage (whose image is itself shaped according to the Canaanite- 
Mesopotamian mystical hero model) into the supreme celestial 
angel Metatron resembles the ascent of the king (who is Osiris 
redivivus in this respect) in the Egyptian Pyramid Texts. The 
pharaoh (who ascends in order to be reintegrated into his arche- 
typal star, the integral noetic Eye) is expanded to the extent of 
becoming pantheos, thereby embracing the totality of all kheperu, 
all manifestations. The king Unas (d. ca. 2345 Bc), described as 
the Lord of Wisdom (neb saibut) whose progenitor is none other 
than Atum, the creative source of all intelligible realities (and 
of all that exists), is analogous both to Muhammad and Enoch. 
Jeremy Naydler says of this: 


The underlying motive of Unas’s eating the attributes and 
qualities of the gods needs to be understood as a magical means 
of his acquiring control and mastery over them. .. . Unas can 
achieve mastery over the gods because he is himself centred in 
the place of spiritual creativity, the place that is the generative 
source of everything that comes into manifestation, including 
the gods.”’ 


And so Enoch, as if assuming the axial role of the king, is simi- 
larly transformed: “I was enlarged and increased in size until I 


5 Nathaniel Deutsch, Guardians of the Gate: Angelic Vice Regency in Late Antiq- 
uity (Leiden: Brill, 1999), p. 34- 

7 Jeremy Naydler, Shamanic Wisdom in the Pyramid Texts: The Mystical Tradi- 
tion of Ancient Egypt (Rochester, N.Y: Inner Traditions, 2005), p. 287. 
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matched the world in height and breadth. He made to grow on 
me 72 wings, 36 on one side and 36 on the other.... He fixed 
in me 365,000 eyes. .. .” (3 Enoch, 263: Alexander).* 

Enoch’s acquiring of wings resonates, however, with the 
motif of the much more humble philosophical regrowing of 
one’s wings in Plato’s Phaedrus, since the intended message is 
similar. After this magical metamorphosis, Enoch sheds his 
human morphe and becomes a divine figure, one who compre- 
hends all secrets and has the ability to behold all, like God 
himself. As Arbel remarks, while discussing the attractive inter- 
pretation of Gnostic myth and ritual provided by Hans Jonas: 


Examining one basic notion of ancient religion, the ascent and 
descent of the soul, Jonas has followed the alterations of this 
theme, originating in mythology, into mystical systems, in par- 
ticular the late pagan mystery cults, Gnostic mysticism, and 
eventually the mystical philosophies found in the teachings of 
Origen and Plotinus. These mystical traditions demonstrate 
the “transposition of a mythological scheme into the inward- 
ness of a person, with the translation of its objective stages 
into subjective phases of self-performable experience.”? 


8 PS. Alexander, “3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch,” in J.-H. Charlesworth 
(ed.), The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, vol. 1, (New York: Doubleday, 
1983), p. 263. 

° Vita Daphna Arbel, Beholders of Divine Secrets, p. 45; see also Hans Jonas, 
“Myth and Mysticism: A Study of Objectification and Interiorization in 
Religious Thought,” The Journal of Religion 49, 1969. 
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The Assyrian Sacral King and Khalifah of God 


In some respects, both Metatron and Muhammad stand for 
the archaic priest-king, the ultimate prototype of an inspired 
prophet and mystic. The king appears as the intermediary 
between the divine and human realms, therefore he is the main 
actor in every aspect of worship and ritual ascent. The sacred 
institution of Mesopotamian kingship (the ultimate prototype 
of both the Jewish and Islamic conceptions of the perfect royal 
anthropos, the khalifah of God) is rooted in Heaven. Conse- 
quently, the king functions as a model of God-given perfection 
that implies both gnosis and justice. Symbolically, the Assyrian 
king may be equated with an animated cultic statue (imago dei) 
which represents the visible figure of “measurable glory” in the 
Shi‘ur Qomah tradition. Likewise, he is a temple, the dwelling 
place (or receptacle, hupodoche) where the spirit of Ashur, or 
the light of Ishtar, is situated. This goddess, symbolized by the 
eight-pointed star and the cosmic palm tree, is analogous to the 
Jewish Shekhinah. 

The consubstantiality of the king’s descent and ascent with 
that of the goddess means that Ishtar may be regarded both as 
the universal anima mundi and as a paradigm for the destiny of 
the human soul. Therefore, Simo Parpola speaks of: 


. . the doctrine of salvation through redemption outlined 
in the myth of the descent of Ishtar into the netherworld, 
according to which even a spiritually dead soul (in this case, 
the king) could be restored to life through repentance, confes- 
sion of sins and divine grace, and could return to a state of 
innocence and purity by gradual ascent to higher spiritual 
states. The relevant ritual put a heavy strain on the king, who 
had to live an ascetic life and undergo a long and complicated 
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series of ritual purifications during the “reign” of the substi- 
tute, which often lasted as long as a hundred days. . . . We can 
get an idea of the frame of mind of the king from the prayers 
he said in the course of the purification rites marking his sym- 
bolic ascent from the dead.! 


The ritual of redemption through askesis, both for the atonement 
of sins committed by the king and as an Ishtarian paradigm of 
spiritual resurrection, is no less than the fana and subsequent 
baga of the Sufis. 

When the Assyrian king is depicted as a Sacred Tree (the 
prototype of the Kabbalistic Sephirot structure), above it hovers 
the winged solar disc of Ashur (AS8ur), the supreme God. In 
this ideal hypostasis of the Son-Tree of Ashur, the king, also 
referred to as the image of Shamash, is no less than the saviour 
from death—Ninurta symbolically conquering the corrupted 
realm of becoming where death reigns, thereby restoring order 
to the world. The king (as the messianic crown prince Ninurta) 
is the one who victoriously opens the way to eternal life through 
the sunnah (in Islamic terms) given by God, thereby showing 
the way to the heavenly Father. 

Parpola emphasizes that all aspects of the royal entourage 
were organized after celestial patterns, and the king himself, 
as the “perfect likeness of God”, was surrounded by melammu, 
the divine radiance that is the visible sign of perfection (which, 
nevertheless, may be disturbed and even corrupted by certain 
demonic forces or by the king’s own ritual faults): 


In the royal palace, the king lived in a sacred space designed 
and built after celestial patterns and guarded against the 
material world by deities and apotropaic figures stationed at 
its gates and buried in its foundations. Colossal supernatural 
beings in the shape of a bull, lion, eagle and man, symbolizing 
the four turning points, guarded its gates. These apotropaic 
colossi marked the palace as a sacred space and thus may be 
compared to the four guardians of the divine throne in Ezekiel 


1 Simo Parpola, “Sons of God: The Ideology of Assyrian Kingship,” 
Archaeology Odyssey 2/5, November-December 1999, p. 24. 
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1:10 and Revelation 4:76, which later re-emerge as symbols of 
the four evangelists of the New Testament: Matthew (man), 
Mark (lion), Luke (bull) and John (eagle).? 


In his archetypal form, the righteous king is enthroned in 
Heaven. As supreme mystagogue, he shows the way upwards for 
the initiated followers (those who “submit” to God’s khalifah, 
thereby constituting a type of awliya in the political system of 
administration), and he himself is reintegrated into a star or 
archetypal eidos after his physical body dies. 

In Sumer, the “royal” stars (for example, that of the god-like 
king Shulgi) travel in a nocturnal barque. This shining royal 
magur-boat is adorned with pure golden horns. The desire to 
ascend to the heavens and be enthroned there (ussab in Akka- 
dian), or to dwell above the stars of El, sitting on the throne 
“in the mountains of assembly, in the heights of Saphon” (Jsa. 
14:13), is a well-known motif of the ancient Middle Eastern the- 
ology of kingship. Benjamin Sommer writes: 


In classical Mesopotamia as in pre-exilic Jerusalem, the struc- 
ture of earth had been understood to imitate that of heaven; 
the institutions of kingship and temple below had reflected 
parallel institutions above. Thus, the naram Marduk (“Mar- 
duk’s beloved one”) had sat on the throne in Babylon, just as 
the bekor of YHWH (“YHWH’s first-born”, to use Psalm 89’s 
term), or the semah sedeq (“the righteous shoot”, as several 
Northwest Semitic writers called the ruler) had reigned in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere.* 


? Tbid., p. 21. 


3 Benjamin D. Sommer, “The Babylonian Akitu Festival: Rectifying the 
King or Renewing the Cosmos?” Journal of Ancient Near Eastern Studies 27, 
2000, pp. 83-84. 
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Etana: the Journey on the Eagle’s Wing 


In principle, the ascension takes place from the temple, which 
is regarded as the “image of heaven on earth” (tamsil Same irsiti). 
The Esagila Temple of Babylon is presumably the prototype of 
the less important Jerusalem Temple. According to Enuma elish, 
the Babylonian heros logos, the Esagila was erected in illo tempore 
as the pinnacle of all creation. The prayer recited at the Akitu 
festival “alludes to the divine origin of the temple and its cen- 
tral role in the creation of the world. The rebuilding of Esagila, 
then, entails the renewal of the world as a whole. This linkage is 
also reflected in the High Priest’s blessing of the Esagila. . . . ”! 

The Esagila (meaning “the house that lifts its head high”) 
is built by Marduk, the Babylonian King of the gods and the 
heroic Demiurge, in order to establish communication between 
the three different cosmic realms and between the upper and the 
lower gods.’ Consequently, the ziggurat, as a cosmic pole, is a 
“ladder” (mi‘raj in the primary sense) or a “mountain” that leads 
to Heaven where Marduk, Shamash, Adad or any other theo- 
logical hypostasis of the supreme Principle sits on the throne. 
In a sense, the ziggurat itself represents the seven celestial levels 
and the rainbow of covenant, the sign of the warrior-goddess 
Ishtar, in whose paradoxical figure Empedoclean strife and love 
constitute a synthetic coincidentia oppositorum, like the qualities 
of jalal and jamal in Islam. 

Etana, the Sumerian theios aner, journeys to the heaven of 
Anu, ascending with the eagle (the functional equivalent of 
Buraq) to the ellati, the heights of heaven, and sees the terrifying 


' Ibid., p. 88. 
? Vita Daphna Arbel, Beholders of Divine Secrets, p. 84. 
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appearance of Ishtar. In this respect, one should remember that 
“kingship came down from heaven” as a gift of Ishtar, and Etana 
is sometimes proclaimed as the first king in Sumer.’ Etana, like 
the later Merkavah mystics and Sufi saints, ascends by passing 
through the seven divine regions occupied by their gods (or 
the prophets in the Islamic cosmological picture), namely, Anu, 
Enlil, Ea, Sin, Shamash, Adad and Ishtar. A similar composi- 
tional structure is repeated in plan designs (usurta) of certain 
Mesopotamian temples, for example, the temple of the god Anu 
(heaven) and his consort Antu: 


According to the temple’s inscription, attributed to Anu- 
uballit Nikarchos in 222 sc, the temple’s structure included 
significant symbolic features. It had three gates which open 
outwards, and seven courts around a courtyard in which the 
shrine of destinies is found. . . . Thus, seven heavens or palace- 
courts had to be crossed before the worshiper comes face to 
face with the enthroned deity of cosmic destinies.* 


Etana ascends on the wings of an eagle—a sort of eagle-angel 
(perhaps analogous to the bird Anzu, turned into a sort of spiri- 
tual vehicle when subdued by Ninurta) who serves as a celestial 
guide, and thus is Gabriel and Buraq simultaneously. Similarly, 
Enoch is carried to the shamayim on the stormy wings of the 
shekhinah, or by the angel Anafiel on the fiery chariot with fiery 
horses (3 Enoch, 9-10). 

The palaces of the gods are situated at the heavenly end of 
the cosmic axis or on the mathematically arranged crown-map 
of the sacred royal Tree. They are archetypal models and eidetic 
paradigms (constellations of Pythagorean numbers) for all 
earthly temples. So the earthly temple of Marduk in Babylon 
has an archetypal temple of Esharra as its celestial counterpart, 
analogous to the heavenly Jerusalem. When Etana approaches 
the heavenly palace of Ishtar, flying on his winged angelic 


3.R. Mark Shipp, Of Dead Kings and Dirges: Myth and Meaning in Isaiah 14: 
4b-21 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2002), p. 98. 


“Vita Daphna Arbel, op. cit., p. 78. 
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vehicle like the luminous Neoplatonic ochema, that is, the ana- 
gogic dunamis (his shakti-power), the following picture emerges: 


I saw a house with a window that [had no] seal. 

I... went inside. 

Sitting therein was a [young woman]; 

She had the dignity of a crown, and was fair of countenance. 
A throne had been set for her and the ground around it 

Had been trodden down. 

For at the base of the throne [fierce] lions were ly[ing].° 


’ Ibid., pp. 107-08; cited from V. Kinnier-Willson, The Legend of Etana: A New 
Edition (Warminster: Aris & Phillips, 1985), p. 11. 
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Touring the Boundless Skies 


Mark Shipp presents the Mesopotamian “economic” text in 
which it is said that Shulgi, son of Ur-Nammu of Ur, ascended to 
heaven.' “Shulgi of heaven” is mentioned in a Sumerian temple 
hymn, and prayer to him as a star (and as a model of ascension) 
is encouraged. As Manilius, the 1st century Roman poet, depicts 
in his didactic poem Astronomica, man is called upward into the 
heavens to a “sacred exchange” (sacra commercia) with nature, 
since man himself is a microcosm, having a share of the divine, 
and God and all-controlling Reason (deus et ratio, quae cuncta 
gubernat) have endorsed the human mind with divine vision. 
Manilius ascends physically into the physical realm of heaven, 
like the Jewish and Babylonian sky-walkers. However, to reach 
the stars (by climbing heavenly steps, like the Sufi magams) also 
means to be mystically transformed. Katherina Volk explains 
this in her lengthy comment on Manilius’ ascension: 


When he describes his own activity as ire per ipsum/aera et 
immenso spatiantem uiuere caelo (“to traverse the very air and 
spend my life touring the boundless skies,” 1.13-14), he is 
employing a fairly conventional metaphor by which the intel- 
lectual efforts of astronomers and cosmologists could figura- 
tively be described as ouranobatein (sky-walking). In addition, 
his repeated description of his movement through heaven as 
a chariot ride is indebted to the widespread concept of the 
poet’s journey—that is, the comparison of poetic composition 
to travel, especially on a ship or in a chariot. And finally, his 
insistence on the divine nature of the universe turns the poct’s 
described movement into a spiritual ascent (a cross-cultural 


 R. Mark Shipp, op. cit., p. 103. 
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concept known from Judaism and Christianity, but also found 
in, for example, Platonism and Hermeticism), whose ultimate 
goal is the transcendence of human nature and the union with 
god: impendendus homo est, deus esse ut possit in ipso (“man must 
expend his very self before god can dwell in him,” 4.407).* 


In ancient Assyria and Babylonia, the esoteric notion of 
ascension and union is implied in the mythical patterns of 
the ritual series Maglu, employed, however, not for mystical, 
but rather for very pragmatic purposes in the state’s struggle 
against real or imagined evil forces. The related ritual proce- 
dure is described by Shipp (himself dependent on the seminal 
investigations of Tzvi Abusch): “On the last night of the month 
Abu . . . the king or other ritual participant would stand on a 
rooftop facing the stars of the heavens and become, through the 
ritual, one of the stars.”* It means that the ritual actor identifies 
himself with the celestial city of Zabban, analogous to the holy 
mountain, claiming to possess the same attributes himself as 
the stars which pass through Zabban’s two heavenly gates.’ He 
ascends and descends (or realizes a sort of theurgical unifica- 
tion) through the power of symbols, divine names and prayers. 

Likewise, to lamblichus, the lover of Chaldean and Assyrian 
wisdom, both incantations (epodai) and “the ineffable names of 
gods” are sunthemata, the sacramental symbols and receptacles 
for the gods that allow the soul “bound to material daimons 


? Katherina Volk, “‘Heavenly Steps’: Manilius 4.119-121 and its Back- 
ground,” in Ra‘anan Boustan and Annette Yoshiko Reed (eds.), Heavenly 
Realms and Earthly Realities in Late Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2004), pp. 36-37. 


3 R. Mark Shipp, op. cit., p. 105. 


* I. Tzvi Abusch, “Ascent to the Stars in a Mesopotamian Ritual: Social 
Metaphor and Religious Experience,” in John J. Collins and Michael 
Fishbane (eds.), Death, Ecstasy, and Other Worldly Journeys (Albany: SUNY 
Press, 1995), pp.20-21; see also Algis UZdavinys, “Chaldean Divination and 
the Ascent to Heaven,” in Patrick Curry and Angela Voss (eds.), Seeing with 
Different Eyes: Essays in Astrology and Divination (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Scholars Publishing, 2007), pp. 21-34. 
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to be restored homeopathically to their ruling deity.”5 Gregory 
Shaw argues that theurgy is simply the soul’s mimesis of the cos- 
mogonic act, since the soul’s descent into a body may be viewed 
as the divine invitation to participate in the cosmic liturgy. He 
says, “Iamblichus mentions certain melodies and rhythms which 
gave the soul direct contact with the gods. . . . In whatever con- 
text or expression the sunthemata were divinizing because they 
bore the power and impression of a god and were able awaken 
souls to the divinities which they symbolized.”® 

No wonder that even in Rabbinic Judaism ascent is not 
regarded as something distinct from sacred hymns and litur- 
gies. As Janowitz aptly remarks, a standard prayer is a means of 
theurgy, because “the recitation does not only cause the ascent, 
it is the ascent.” 


* Gregory Shaw, The Mortality and Anonymity of the Ilamblichean Soul, p. 53. 
® Ibid., p. 54. 


? Naomi Janowitz, The Poetics of Ascent: Theories of Language in a Rabbinic 
Ascent Text, p. 99. 
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Celestial Liturgy 


In the Islamic Sufi context, the divine names and the rite of 
remembrance (dhikr) itself (namely, the mantric invocation of 
these names or selected Qur’anic passages) may be regarded as 
tantamount to the Neoplatonic-Chaldean sunthemata. Although 
the Fatimid Isma’ili devotees did not practice dhikr, they 
attributed to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (d. 661) the following dictum: 
“God . . . has given us the Greatest Name, by uttering which we 
may, if we wish, ascend to Heaven.”! 

Arguing that ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib does indeed imply by the 
word dhikr a methodical practice of invocation, as well as a 
principle of permanent awareness embracing all modes of wor- 
ship, Reza Shah-Kazemi has this to say: “It is thus that the lover 
of God should devote himself utterly to the invocation of the 
Name of God, to give himself to it in abundance (kathiran).”? 
This assertion confirms the persistent belief in the theurgical 
efficacy of the supreme Name (Allah) and the ninety-nine Most 
Beautiful Names. The ritualized repetition of these names, 
regarded as the practice of praiseworthy supererogatory deeds, 
the sure sign of one’s constant submission to the mighty King, 
has been accepted in the later versions of Sufism as the path of 
salvation par excellence. 


! Dan Merkur, Gnosis: An Esoteric Tradition of Mystical Visions and Unions 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 1993), p. 211. 


? Reza Shah-Kazemi, “A Sacred Conception of Justice: Imam ‘Ali’s Letter 
to Malik al-Ashtar,” in M. Ali Lakhani (ed.), The Sacred Foundations of Fus- 
tice in Islam: The Teachings of Ali ibn ‘Abi Talib (Bloomington and Vancouver: 
World Wisdom and Sacred Web Publishing, 2006), p. 101. 
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In this respect, al-tasawwuf follows the rabbinic esoteric tradi- 
tion of Late Antique Judaism, which equated the practice of the 
chariot (merkavah) with the secret of the Name (sod ha-shem). It 
means that knowledge of the chariot and “entry to the chariot” 
(yeridah la-merkavah) implies contemplative or liturgical ascent 
by means of the divine Name. This bold sacramental presump- 
tion is based on the well-known theological and magical equa- 
tion of God and His Name: He is one and His Name is one (Au’ 
chad u-shemo chad). Consequently, the Name is interchangeable 
with God; as the nexus of theurgical powers, the divine Name 
enables both mystical vision and mystical union. Wolfson says 
in this respect: 


That is, the one who possesses knowledge of the name is 
transformed into an angelic being and thus receives passage 
through the heavenly realms until his soul is bound to the 
throne. ... In a fundamental sense . . . the angels are identical 
with the letters of the name. By uttering the name, then, one 
not only causes the light of the glory to be illuminated but is 
in the process mimcetically transformed into an angelic being. 
The magical and mystical aspects of the praxis of mentioning 
the name are inseparable.® 


The Name itself is described as a fiery substance uttered by 
the divine “voice of fire” alluded to in Psalm 29:7 as gol YHWH 
hosev lahavot esh, “the voice of the Lord kindles flames of fire.” 
This Psalm itself is used for liturgical purposes. Thus, study of 
the chariot ascent and of the glorious Name (shem ha-nikhbad, 
that is, the Tetragrammaton, YHWH) are identical. In addi- 
tion, there is mystical identification (for some Late Antique and 
Mediaeval Jewish mystics, at least) of the divine Glory (Shek- 
hinah, or the Cherub that sits upon the throne), the Name and 
the Torah.* 

In Sufism, all these metaphysical and linguistic dimensions 
are covered by the term dhikr, meaning not just the remem- 


3 Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines, pp. 236 & 245. 
* Ibid., pp. 240-41. 
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brance of God in various different senses, but also a practice of 
recollection (invocation, recitation, sacred rite) and the mystical 
state it produces. According to Ibn ‘Ata Allah al-Iskandari (d. 


1309): 


When remembrance permeates the heart and diffuses 
throughout the body, then every member of the body invokes 
God commensurate with its spiritual state. Al-Jurayri said, 
“One of our friends used to say Allah, Allah frequently. One 
day a tree trunk fell on his head and fractured his skull. The 
blood spilled on the ground spelling Allah, Allah.”* 


The Sufis usually tend to hyperbolize the theurgic efficacy 
of the rhythmic repetition of the Name (Allah), based on a 
particular exegesis of the polyvalent Qur’anic verse 29:45: wa 
ladhikru ‘llahi akbar, “the dhikr of Allah (remembrance, or invoca- 
tion, of God) is greater” or “the greatest thing”. However, the 
dhikr may simply allude to mindfulness in the usual sense, not 
to the continuous mantric repetition of the Name for a spiritual 
or mystical purpose. 

The real aim of the Sufi dhikr exercise is to actualize the 
divine Presence (the descending of Sakinah [peace, serenity]) 
and to produce an inward awareness of God as the universal 
Sovereign, in an ontological rather than a political sense. 
Therefore, dhikr is likened to the breathing process: proodos and 
epistrophe, the demiurgic manifestation of everything (through 
the Name) and the following reabsorbtion, theurgic deconstruc- 
tion, return to the mouth of the supreme Speaker, the One, 
thereby affirming the inviolable transcendent unity (tawhid). It 
also implies the framework of God’s lordship (rububiyyah) and 
human slavehood (‘ubudiyyah), established and verbally con- 
firmed on the Day of the Covenant (yawn al-mithagq). 

Jean-Louis Michon provides a remarkable description of the 
dhikr al-sadr, “the invocation from the chest”, which is a form of 


° Ibn ‘Ata Allah al-Iskandari, Miftah al-Falah wa Misbah al-Arwah (‘The Key to 
Salvation and the Lamp of Souls), tr. Mary Ann Koury Danner (Cambridge: 
Islamic Texts Society, 1996), pp. 47-48. 
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dhikr practiced by the Shadhiliyyah Sufis and imitates the celes- 
tial liturgy around the Throne: 


At the start of this rhythmic invocation, all the participants 
stand side by side and join hands, forming one or more either 
concentric circles or rows facing one another. In the center 
stands the shaykh. . . . This arrangement, which is also found 
among the whirling dervishes, evokes the symbolism of the 
circle of angels or rows of angels that surround the Divine 
Throne. . . . Each of these exhalations [when the Name Allah 
is pronounced in such a way that only the final ha is heared in 
a breath] symbolizes the last breath of man, the moment when 
the individual soul is reintegrated into the cosmic breath, that 
is to say, into the Divine Spirit, which was blown into man at 
the time of creation and through which man always remains 
in communication with the Absolute. . . . Keeping with the 
movements of the chest, the body is alternately lowered and 
raised as if at each instant it were being pulled toward the sky 
and then sent back toward the earth.® 


In a sense, the ascent to the divine Throne (by the move- 
ment around it in rows) and the descent back to the terrestrial 
temenos (ideally represented by the sacred space around the 
House of Allah in Mecca) is repeated every instant. According 
to this soteriological and liturgical picture of cosmic dynamics, 
every instant a sort of mi‘raj to the supreme Centre is mysteri- 
ously conducted. This is like climbing the cosmic mountain of 
Qaf in the company of the angel. 


® Jean-Louis Michon, The Spiritual Practices of Sufism, p. 282. 
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The Ascending Prophet and his 
Demonized Opponents 


It is not so important to know whether Muhammad had per- 
sonal contact with the Jewish practitioners of merkavah during 
his stay in Medina after the hijra, as Halperin and Merkur argue, 
since it is not necessary to communicate personally to certain 
historical haverim (the initiated, likened by Rabbi Ishmael to a 
man “who has a ladder in the middle of his house, who ascends, 
and descends on it”!) in order to receive a heavenly vision inde- 
pendently derived from universal archetypal principles. 
However, Dan Merkur’s arguments are sound and worthy 
of close attention, especially in relation to the Jewish mantric 
practice described as the “conversation of palm trees”, and to 
the incident with Ibn Sa’id (Ibn Sayyad), a Jewish boy from 
Yathrib, sometimes labelled al-Dajjal, who later allegedly 
converted to Islam and was killed at the battle of al-Harrah 
in 683 ap. The story tells us that when asked by the Prophet 
what he sees, Ibn Sa’id replied, “I see a throne upon the sea, 
around it al-hayyat,” hayyat meaning angelic throne-bearers. 
Muhammad responded, however, that the throne he sees is the 
throne of Iblis (the Devil). The whole passage looks like an 
intentional anti-Jewish assertion, aimed at securing the privilege 
of ascension to the Prophet. David Cook argues that Halperin 
misunderstood the Ibn Sayyad traditions, misreading the word 
hayyat which, in this particular context, is not the equivalent of 
the Hebrew hayot, but probably means “snakes”. Nimrod is also 
described as a sayyad, born with a snake attached to him (al- 
Kisa’: Qisas, 122-23). Moreover, it is doubtful that a Jewish boy 


1 Dan Merkur, Gnosis, p. 197. 
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(a ghulam or sabi, “youth”) in Medina should be regarded as an 
adept of merkavah mysticism. Cook writes: 


His story in every way indicates that we are not dealing with 
a historical character, but with one designed to be the apoca- 
lyptic opponent of the Prophet during his own lifetime. Even 
the meaning of his name (sayyad = hunter, fisherman) is not 
clear, though it is possible that it could be connected with the 
Christian tradition of the Antichrist in which the latter enters 
a fish, which is caught by a fisherman, and is given to a girl, 
who eats it, conceives the Antichrist and gives birth to him. 
This story, though, is an obvious parody of the virgin birth 
of Christ. Ibn Sayyad is basically a demon-child, born with a 
number of signs: already circumcised and with his umbilical 
cord cut, just like the Prophet himself.” 


Muhammad's spiritual heirs, however, were less suspicious 
regarding Shaytan’s enthronement. To Husayn ibn Mansur 
al-Hallaj (d. 922), the later Iraqi mystic, martyr and master of 
ground-shaking metaphysical rhetoric, infidelity and faith differ 
in name only, not in reality. Why? Because Iblis (like the fallen 
Metatron, or Akatrid YHWH of Hosts, in Rabbi Ishmael ben 
Elisha’s story)? to him is the supreme monotheist. 

Jewish merkavah mysticism is closely related to the apoca- 
lyptic tradition, and it is no secret that the first few generations 
of Muslims (of holy warriors and pious ascetics) felt that the 
End of Days was at hand. As Merkur points out: 


Muhammad’s acquaintance with merkabah mysticism may 
also underlie sura 6.35, where Muhammad was told that he 
could satisfy his opponents if “thou couldst find a way down 
into the earth or a ladder into the sky to bring them a portent.” 
The image of a ladder was presumably biblical. The Quran 
twice used the term sullam in reference to the ladder of ascen- 


2 David Cook, Studies in Muslim Apocalyptic (Princeton: Darwin Press, 
2002), pp. 10-11. 


3 Nathaniel Deutsch, Guardians of the Gate, pp. 58-61. 
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sion (6.35; 52.38). The Bible uses the cognate Hebrew term, 
sullam, in designation of the ladder to heaven that Jacob saw in 
a dream (Gen. 28.12). In sura 70, the Quran instead used the 
term ma‘arij, meaning “stairways”, in describing Allah as Dhu 
*l-ma‘arij, “the Lord of the Stairways,” to whom “the angels 
and the Spirit mount up in a day whereof the measure is 
fifty thousand years.” In later Arabic usage, the cognate term 


mi‘raj, “ladder”, gained the meaning of ‘uruj, “ascension”.* 


Abu Muhammad al-Jurayri claims that the Chosen One (al- 
Mustafa), when he approached God, gazed at the Real through 
the Real and saw the Real through the Real, abiding with the 
Real through the Real, being stripped of his descriptions by the 
descriptions of the Real.° This particular metaphysical interpre- 
tation depicts Muhammad’s journey as a paradigm of mystical 
transformation, of reaching the highest degree of certainty (hagq 
al-yagin), where all traces of created (or manifested) reality are 
reintegrated and disappear in the depths of the ineffable unity 
of the One, called al-Hagqq, the Real, in later Sufi parlance. Since 
all things appear through Him, the absolute Sovereign, there is 
no other “being” than al-Hagqq, according to the radical meta- 
physical interpretation of reality provided by the Sufi gnostics.® 

The Islamic conception of prophethood echoes the ancient 
myth of the royal redeemer, now transformed into the King’s 
messenger, who either brings down eschatological warnings, 
theological knowledge and gnosis, or imparts something like 
Hammurabi’s codex of law and the socio-political sunnah to be 
followed. The rules of proper behaviour, adab, and liturgy are 
crowned by the monotheistic shahadas, decrees and formulae 
of allegiance which are powerful reminders that in the whole 
cosmic Empire there is a single ruling power. According to 
Merkur: 


* Dan Merkur, ibid., p. 196. 
5 Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, The Subtleties of the Ascension, p. 86. 


§ Leonard Lewisohn, Beyond Faith and Infidelity: The Sufi Poetry and Teach- 
ings of Mahmud Shabistari (Richmond: Curzon Press, 1995), pp. 240 & 287. 
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Muhammad most frequently claimed to be a rasul, “mes- 
senger”, a term that he applied to the Hebrew prophets. The 
main thrust of his discussions of biblical prophets was the 
creation of a conceptual framework that would make him 
comprehensible to his Arab audiences. Muhammad’s doctrine 
of prophethood was borrowed, however, from Manichaeism.’ 


The assertion of “borrowing” is quite erroneous, since it 
depicts the Prophet as “little more than an ignorant antholo- 
gist who misunderstood and thus corrupted”® those Jewish, 
Christian and Manichaean materials he uncomprehendingly 
collected from various merchants and preachers at the annual 
trade fairs. However, one cannot overlook the fact that the 
new Islamic civilization revalorized and thus regenerated the 
prophetic legacy of late antiquity, be it the doctrine of prophet- 
hood, or that of miraculously received heroi logoi. 


7 Dan Merkur, Gnosis, p. 189. 
8 Thid., p. 138. 
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The Name of God is the coincidence of all opposites,’ there- 
fore the Sufi gnostic travels (ascends and descends) within the 
cosmic Book (inside the Name’s body), himself being a written 
(and animated) word of the same Text: 


God makes him journey through His Names, in order to cause him 
to see His Signs (17:1) within him. Thus (the servant) comes to 
know that He is what is designated by every divine Name— 
whether or not that Name is one of those described as “beau- 
tiful”. . . . Thus when God makes the saint (al-wali) travel 
through His most beautiful Names to the other Names and 
(ultimately) all the divine Names, he comes to know the trans- 
formations of his states and the states of the whole world.” 


Ibn ‘Arabi provides several accounts of his own mi‘raj. 
According to Brooke Olson Vuckovic: “Ibn ‘Arabi asserts that 
an individual’s spiritual capacity is something that is unalter- 
able, which explains why only a few are able to complete the 
journey to heaven. Such a journey is an initiation rite. . . . Those 
who ascend are of various ranks, somewhere between the nov- 
ices, the prophets, and Ibn ‘Arabi.”? 

During these spiritual journeys, different celestial sanctu- 
aries and gardens with their “ascending steps” are revealed, but 
the traveller is striving to attain the vision of his pre-existent self 


1 William C. Chittick, “On Sufi Psychology: A Debate between the Soul 
and the Spirit,” Consciousness and Reality, p. 350. 


? Ibn ‘Arabi’s quotation taken from Dan Merkur, Gnosis, p. 227. 
3 Brooke Olson Vuckovic, op. cit., p. 130. 
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and recognize his archetypal Lord. Ibn ‘Arabi presents descrip- 
tions of his mz‘raj that are simultaneously cosmographic pictures 
of a dreamlike reality, manuals of mystical training, and guides 
of one’s creative theosophical imagination. In fact, the whole 
journey is an invocation which is dramatically externalized and 
turned into an amazing miraculous narrative in which even the 
stones are glorifying and invoking God. This is so, because all 
visible and invisible forms of the dynamic cosmic Text (like the 
different modes of Plotinian contemplation, theoria, of descent 
and ascent) are designated as “faces” (wujuh) of God. It means 
that the perfection of each thing is tantamount to the visage of 
al-Zahir, that is, of God (the Name) manifested as an external 
eidetic composition of being. Therefore Ibn ‘Arabi says: “Know 
that the Paradise which is pre-destined for those who will come 
to it in the next life is before your eyes already, this very day. ... 
You are there now” (Futuhat al-makkiyyah, 111.13). 

Chodkiewicz comments on this assertion by mentioning 
that this is presumably why the Prophet was able to say that the 
space contained between his tomb and his pulpit is “one of the 
gardens of Paradise”. Also: 


The ascent of the wali is an apotheosis of his sight, whereby 
a reality is revealed to him which has always been present to 
all beings, but which the majority of them will not perceive 
in the world unless they have learned how to “die before 
death”. . . . This blindness of him who looks at theophanies 
without seeing them is the root of sin and the very substance 
of its punishment. Only the man escapes it who is aware of 
“his own reality” . .. who knows himself to be the theophany 
of a divine Name and its place of manifestation (mazhar).* 


Ibn ‘Arabi emphasizes the difference between the ascents of 
awliya and those of Muhammad, the last Prophet, whose high 
rank allows him to travel through the principial or fundamental 
Light (al-nur al-asli), whereas his mystical followers have access 
only to what is reflected of it. The ordinary ascenders resemble 


4 Michel Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, p. 167. 
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the Jewish king Buluqia, as described in Alflaylah wa laylah (The 
Thousand and One Nights). This king travelled from Egypt to 
the bayt al-maqdis and then ascended to the heavens, meeting 
Muhammad-Metatron beyond the seven celestial Seas. 

According to Ibn ‘Arabi, the awliya ascend to their Wali (their 
Governor, Lord, with whom the covenant of mutual responsi- 
bilities and promises is made) only in spirit, visiting thereby the 
imaginal realm between this world and the realm of pure divine 
lights. In spite of this strategical reservation, Ibn ‘Arabi’s ascent 
or, more precisely, the description of his ascent, constructed in 
accordance with the rules of the contemporaneous popular lit- 
erary genre differs little from the Prophet’s mi‘raj: 


For example, both ride Buraq to the heavens, both are wel- 
comed and greeted by the prophets in the same order and 
fashion; both witness the four rivers of heaven; and both go 
beyond the Sidrat al-Muntaha. The element of physicality of 
Muhammad’s journey and the “sight” of God alone differen- 
tiate it from that of Ibn ‘Arabi. . . . When Ibn ‘Arabi rises to 
the same location, he states that he inherits knowledge (‘i/m) 
about the secrets of this earth and the heavens. Ibn ‘Arabi is 
not given distinct instructions for his community as a ritual 
and formal community leader, but instead is given knowledge 
and the secrets of the heavens as a knowledge and insight 
leader.” 


This is so, because in the universe of Islam neither Abu Yazid 
nor Ibn ‘Arabi can play the role of rasul (in the sense of having 
a successional law-giving mission). However, they still resonate 
with the faithful followers of Endumeranki, the legendary king 
of Sippar and one who serves as a prototype of Enoch in Second 
Temple Judaism. Ibn ‘Arabi states: 


Know that prophethood and sainthood possess three things in 
common: a knowledge not derived from study . . . the faculty of 
acting through spiritual energy alone (himma) . . . and finally 


5° Brooke Olson Vuckovic, pp. 132-33. 
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the sensible vision of the imaginal world (‘alam al-khayal). On 
the other hand, they differ from each other as far as the divine 
discourse is concerned, for the divine address to the saint is 
other than that made to the prophet, and it must not be imag- 
ined that the spiritual ascensions (ma‘arij, pl. of mi‘raj) of the 
saints are identical to those of the prophets. ... The ascensions 
of the prophets are effected by means of the principial Light 
(al-nur al-asli), whereas those of the saints are effected through 
what is reflected of this principial light.® 


§ Michel Chodkiewicz, op. cit., pp. 52-53; see also Ibn ‘Arabi, Risalat al- 
Anwar, tr. Rabia Terris Harris (New York: Inner Traditions International, 


1981), p. 55- 
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Islamic and Jewish Mythologies 


In Late Antiquity ascension was regarded as initiation (that 
which prefigures one’s “death” before actually passing away 
physically), a revelation of mysteries, and the chief precondi- 
tion (if not the solemn ceremony itself) of salvation. And so, 
at the core of the initiation, Tat, the disciple of Hermes, as 
Muhammad in a certain sense is a disciple of Jibril, is able to see 
the world of the divine powers directly and be regenerated, or 
rather reunited, with his archetypal source, the divine Intellect. 
Regarding the Hermetic ascent as the mystery of regeneration 
which saves, Giovani Filoramo says: 


Using medical terminology, the generation of [the] new man 
is presented as a sunarthrosis, a re-formation of the divine logos 
in the interiority of the initiate or, more precisely, the acquisi- 
tion of a body of immortality, which is invisible to the physical 
sight. The generation of this body is the result of a two-fold 
movement: from above and from below. . . . As with hermetic 
regeneration, it is a process which coincides with a vision 
which, simultaneously, is an illumination. The object of this 
vision and, at the same time, the agent of this illumination is 
the Revealer.! 


Salvation may also be imagined as entering the celestial 


chorus of angels, that is, as an angelification and immortaliza- 


1 Giovani Filoramo, “The Transfiguration of the Inner Self in Gnostic and 
Hermetic Texts,” in Jan Assmann and Guy G. Stroumsa (eds.), Transforma- 
tions of the Inner Self in Ancient Religions (Leiden: Brill, 1999), pp. 143 & 142. 
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tion for a pragmatic liturgical purpose: to sing praises before 
the Throne of Glory. This scenario of salvation (which may 
be easily presented as “resurrection” or “interior transforma- 
tion”, turning the dhakir into a man of light) also implies a 
mysterious union with the Name (ha-shem in Hebrew, memra 
in Aramaic), since God (as Merkavah—and Sufi philologists 
would agree) in a certain fundamental respect is identical with 
His Name. 

Sometimes exegetical techniques of dramatic allegorization 
are employed in order to relate the ascension of Muhammad 
(mi‘raj al-nabi) to various esoteric notions of prophetic activity 
and mystical visions. As John Wansbrough points out, the early 
traces of this symbolic interpretation may be seen in commen- 
taries ascribed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 765), who analysed the 
Prophet’s mi‘raj as a threefold passage: “from Mecca to heaven 
(malakut), from Medina to power (jabarut), and from birth back 
to his creator.”” 

In the earliest versions of the isra, the initiation of Muhammad 
before his miraculous flight includes the removing of a “portion 
of Satan” (a black spot, an equivalent of the demonized al-nafs 
al-ammarah in Sufism) from his chest. The story usually runs as 
follows: Gabriel (Jibril) cut between Muhammad’s throat and 
the middle of his chest in order to wash it with holy water from 
the well of Zamzam, firmly associated with Abrahamic mytholo- 
gies and formerly situated near the “red sacrificial stones” (al- 
ansab al-humr), or bayna al-farth wa al-dam, and between the 
intestines and blood of sacrificial animals, that is, “near the 
idols (asnam) of Quraysh which had intestines (farth) upon their 
heads”.? Only when Muhammad’s chest is filled with wisdom 
and closed up again, may Gabriel ascend with him through 
the heavens, acting like the Hermetic guide, an angelic-like 
(or rather nous-like) master of initiation. The master-guide and 
the initiate should ascend together, since the rite of ascension, 


2 John Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Inter- 
pretation, foreword, translations and expanded notes by Andrew Rippin 
(New York: Prometheus Books, 2004), p. 245. 


3 Uri Rubin, The Ka‘ba: Aspects of its Ritual Function and Position in Pre-Islamic 
and Early Islamic Times, p. 105. 
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illumination, transformation, mystical vision and union is two- 
fold, for the experience of Hermes (indicating one’s standing in 
the magam of Hermes, himself regarded as the Qur’anic Idris 
or Enoch by Muslim astrologers, and who is a mystagogue, 
equated with Thoth, the god of wisdom) is the mirror in which 
the initiate observes the process of his own transformation, his 
becoming like an angelic nous. 

As Filoramo says, at first the disciple “had seen the supe- 
rior world only indirectly, as in a mirror, in the self-generating 
Hermes”, the prototype of the Sufi master. Later, the initiate 
ascends from the Hebdomad to the Ogdoad, “following an 
ancient model of cosmic journey which is, actually, an interior 
journey”, and experiences the vision which enables him “to 
be assimilated by what he has seen”.* Seyyed Hossein Nasr 
describes Ibn Sina’s visionary recitals (the literary source of 
inspiration for subsequent generations of Persian Sufis) in 
similar terms, emphasizing the crucial importance of the sym- 
bolic interpretation (¢a’wil) of the Scriptures, and relating this 
practice back to the archetypal figure of the Prophet himself: 


The gnostic begins his journey in the Hayy ibn Yagzan [of 
Ibn Tufayl, a follower of Ibn Sina] after the encounter with 
the guiding angel, the sage who has been identified by 
later commentators with ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib—upon whom be 
peace. . . . The sole aim of the @rifis to know and to become 
identified with the Truth. . . . He leaves the world of illusions 
for the world of Reality and when his journey is complete he 
becomes himself the mirror in which Truth and its cosmic 
manifestation are reflected.° 


In the narratives describing the opening of the Prophet’s 
chest, the agents of initiation are sometimes not specified, 
but simply referred to as “they” (nafar), which presumably 
means the angels who appeared as three individuals before 


* Giovani Filoramo, op. cit., pp. 144-45- 


5 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines: 
Conceptions of Nature and Methods used for its Study by the Ikhwan al-Safa, al- 
Biruni, and Ibn Sina (London: Thames & Hudson, 1978), pp. 264-65 & 268. 
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Muhammad when he received his revelations. Commentators 
refer to the shaqq batn (splitting open of the belly) or to the sharh 
sadr (expansion of the chest, or breast) that took place at the 
beginning of the Prophet’s ascension, which is interpreted in 
accordance with the Sufi conception of bast, spiritual expansion. 
In this latter sense, expansion of the breast allegorically refers 
to the hope (al-raja) which “enlarges” the devotee, in contrast to 
the fear of Allah which “contracts” (gabd) him. 

In the context of Merkavah cosmology, this expansion 
occurs when a mystic, following Enoch’s example, is enlarged 
so as to become one with the demiurgic world-angel Metatron 
visualized as an anthropos who is all-powerful (ha-kol yakhol), 
since he is identical with the glorious Name (shem ha-kavod). 
In certain Mediaeval Jewish texts, Metatron is identified as the 
saddiq, the righteous one who sustains the world and may be 
likened to the axis mundi. The righteous one is unified with the 
Name through his mentioning the Name.® 

The “opening of the belly”, or “opening of the heart” (petihav 
lev), is the standard ritual of Jewish magic that lies behind the 
ceremonies of initiation into education and scriptural studies. 
Amongst the Cairo Genizah fragments, a manual that deals with 
magic (and includes a study of dreams and a rite for escaping 
from prison) has the following instruction: “If you want to per- 
form the opening of the heart, purify yourself and take a cup 
of wine and say the psalm over the cup seven times and drink 
it. Thus one shall do three times in the morning and drink, 
and one’s heart shall be opened to the Torah.”’ As Michael 
Swartz explains, this rite is related to the havdalah ceremony 
that separates the Sabbath from the rest of the week, as well 
as with certain magical practices alluded to in the Hekhalot 
literature, for instance, in an Aramaic ritual text inserted into 
the Ma‘aseh Merkavah manuscript which advises on the writing 


® Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines, pp. 261 & 263. 


7 Michael D. Swartz, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revelation in Early Jewish 
Mysticism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996), p. 44.- 
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of secret names on a series of substances to be consumed with 
a cup of wine.® 

In Second Temple and the later Rabbinic Judaism, the 
mediation of angels is indispensable in order to acquire any 
knowledge of celestial and divine origin. While analysing the 
Sa-Torah material that uses recitations of the glorious Name 
in the hope of causing the Prince of the Torah to descend in a 
blaze of fire, Swartz says: “Furthermore, revelation and divina- 
tion have an ancient association that may go back to pre-biblical 
times. This is suggested by Zvi Abusch in a recent article that 
demonstrates the correlation between the Akkadian alaktu— 
‘oracular decision’-—and halakhah—the rabbinic system of legal 
decision and action.”® Accordingly, law and mysticism can be 
intimately related, as in Sufism (before as well as after Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali), although this is not clear for those educated 
in a Western Protestant milieu. In the liturgical-scholastic praxis 
of the Name, there is no gap between hermeneutical procedure 
(reading, commentary, exegesis) and imaginal or mystical 
“experience”. Like “Moses ascended on high, to God” (Moshe 
‘alah la-marom el ha-elohim)® during his heavenly journey (as cer- 
tain Jewish esoteric traditions maintain), so every pious reader 
of the Torah ascends to the Throne (since the Torah is God’s 
Throne) through His Name (ha-shem). 

It is noteworthy that there is an angel in Hekhalot mythology 
called Zekhuriel, a name stemming from the verb zkr, “to 
remember’, like the Arabic word dhikr. It seems that he is con- 
nected with memory and the verb gr’ that refers to the study of 
Scripture. Perhaps Zekhuriel might be identified with Zevudiel, 
that is, with Sar Torah, the Prince of the Torah and his “scrip- 
tural memory”. The Prince of the Torah is one who is able “to 
increase study in the courtyards and dialectic in the streets, and 


8 Tbid., p. 45. 

9 Tbid., p- 49; see also I. Tzvi Abusch, “Alaktu and Halakhah: Oracular 
Decision, Divine Revelation,” Harvard Theological Review 80, 1987), pp. 
15°42. 

10 Naomi Janowitz, The Poetics of Ascent: Theories of Language in a Rabbinic 


Ascent Text (Albany: SUNY Press, 1989). (The monograph includes the first 
English translation of Ma‘aseh Merkavah). 
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to multiply halakhot like the sand of the sea, and rabbis like the 
dust of the earth.” 

Ma‘aseh Merkavah (The Working of the Chariot) is an anthology 
of prayers and incantations, sometimes characterized as a collec- 
tion of manuals for mystics that consists of a continuous set of 
dialogues between Rabbi Ishmael (analogous to the Hermetic 
Tat) and Rabbi Akiva or Rabbi Nehunya (both analogous to 
Hermes) about the process of ascension. Certain angelic fig- 
ures are also involved in these dialogues and the recitation of 
mantric names. It seems as if the words themselves empower 
the one who recites them and effect the ascent to the Throne. 
The rhythmic word flow reflects the perpetual angelic praise 
in heaven. Janowitz writes: “It is in particular the exact words 
spoken by each mystical figure in his ascent that most interests 
Ishmael. . . . His very first question in the text, to Rabbi Akiva, 
is about the ‘prayer that a man does when ascending to the 
chariot’, as though the prayer itself were a deed.” 

Swartz’s translation of Ma‘aseh Merkavah section I1.560-570, 
related to the Sar-Torah material, shows that the theme of ritual 
incantation (davar) and the revelation of mysteries (setarim) is 
prominent in the text: 


When Rabbi Nehuniah ben Ha-Qannah revealed to me the 
Prince of the Torah, Suriel, the Prince of the Presence, was 
revealed [to me]. He said to me: The name of the Prince 
of the Torah is Yofiel, and every one who seeks him [it has 
been revealed about him that he] must sit for forty days in 
fast, eat bread with salt, and must not eat any kind of defile- 
ment... . He must raise his eyes to heaven so that he does not 
die; he must stand and recite a name and give praise so that 
[the name] be engraved on all his limbs and wisdom and the 
search for understanding be in his heart; and he should call 
upon His name, and he should pray in His name. He should 
make a circle for himself and stand in it, so that the demons will 
not come. . .. And when you say another prayer, pronounce 


1! Naomi Janowitz, ibid. 


12 Naomi Janowitz, ibid. 
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the three letters that the wheels of the Merkavah pronounce 
when they recite . . . before the Throne of Glory. . . . This is 
the acquisition of wisdom; everyone who pronounces them 
acquires wisdom forever. 


13 Michael D. Swartz, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 
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Strictly speaking, the Hebrew Genesis 1 tells us not about a 
“firmament” (Greek stereoma), but “a strip of beaten metal”, 
stretched out to separate the upper and lower waters.' In the 
Hekhalot texts, hekhalot (singular hekhal), as a technical term 
used for the seven ouranoi, or shamayim (seven heavens), liter- 
ally means “palaces” or “halls”. It refers to the architecture of 
the Jerusalem Temple and is related to its liturgical context. 
Ideally, the rite of ascension should be accomplished—as the 
example of Muhammad confirms—inside the terrestrial temple 
(or travelling from the terrestrial to the celestial temple) by the 
gnostics (ha-maskilim), to use Daniel’s terminology employed in 
his political and eschatological manifesto, so that the “knowl- 
edgeable” and righteous will be elevated to heaven. 

The righteous will be like the stars (ka-kokhavim) and shine 
like the dazzling splendour of the firmament (ke-zohar ha-raqia: 
Dan. 12:3). In addition, they will be resurrected, since Daniel 
(following certain Assyrian and Babylonian motifs, if not the 
Egyptian theology of Osiris) “introduces for the first time in 
Jewish history the idea that the ‘righteous’—after a certain 
period in the “dust of the earth’—are resurrected for a new life 
within the realm of heaven.”? 

To this divine abode (mentioned in Psalm 29:10) travel all 
the King’s servants that are of Abrahamic stock. Their ascent 


1 Adela Yarbro Collins, The Seven Heavens in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, 
p. 71. 

? Peter Schafer, “In Heaven as it is in Hell: The Cosmology of Seder Rabbah 
di-Bereshit,” in Ra‘anan Boustan and Annette Yoshiko Reed (eds.), Heav- 
enly Realms and Earthly Realities in Late Antique Religions (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2004), p. 256. 
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is conducted through the six monumental palaces, all of 
them composed of hadarim (rooms, chambers), to the seventh 
heaven, where YHWH dwells “in the chamber of the palace of 
pride” (be-hadre hekhal demamah). And this ascent is “primarily 
a liturgical act”, as Peter Schafer remarks.? 

Hence, the ascent is a journey through the courts of the 
cosmic Temple to the innermost sanctuary (debir), where God 
appears in the form of a huge anthropos (a man-like figure of 
fire, called “glory”, kavod) seated upon the Throne. The divine 
Throne itself is called the “chariot” (merkavah, or merkabah). The 
wheels of this Throne are related to Ezekiel’s merkavah vision: “It 
was Ezekiel who saw the vision of the Glory which was shown to 
him upon a chariot of cherubim” (Jezekiel hos eiden horasin doxes, 
hen hupedeixen auto epi harmatos cheroubin: Sir. 49:8). 

An ancient terrestrial reflection of this mysterious throne- 
like vehicle is the royal war chariot of the Indo-European mili- 
tary groups, adopted throughout the Bronze Age Near East asa 
powerful weapon and symbol of authority capable of crashing 
and destroying the demonized enemy. The term merkazah itself 
is derived, according to Christopher Morray-Jones, from 1 Chr. 
28:18, where it refers to “the chariot of the cherubim” that car- 
ried the Ark of the Covenant in the holy of holies.* 

Since the whole universe, and especially the sevenfold for- 
mation of the heavens, is built as the holy temple (or ziggurat- 
like mountain) of YHWH, the main task of all creatures consists 
of praising their King and Creator. In a certain sense, to praise 
is to see, and this visionary mode of prayer is similar to the 
symbolic exegesis that points to the need for another level of 
reality, be it imaginal or intelligible. It is not surprising that 
some visions of ascension are constructed from (or inspired by) 
reflection upon scripture and related hermeneutical practices. 
What is more, the exegesis of recorded visions leads to further 
contemplation and visions. As Seth Sanders says: 


3 Peter Schafer, ibid., p. 272. 


4 Christopher R.A. Morray-Jones, “The Temple Within,” in April D. 
DeConick (ed.), Paradise Now: Essays on Early Jewish and Christian Mysticism 
(Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), pp. 145-46. 
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Daniel’s identification of Isaiah’s servant with the maskilim 
goes beyond the literary and religious: it legitimates an institu- 
tion. The Danielic oracle transforms Isaiah’s prophecy about 
the unique life of a singular figure into a script. Scripture 
provides roles for multiple actors to live out the role of the 
originally singular enlightened servant.° 


The Rabbinic midrash tradition sometimes recounts Ezekiel’s 
merkavah and Abraham’s vision of Sinai (Gen. 15:17; Apocalypse 
of Abraham 15:1). According to Halperin, there is an exegetical 
connection between Sinai (or the festival of Shavuot, Pentecost, 
which commemorates the Sinai revelation) and the Septuagint 
version of Ezekiel 43:2 (“the voice of the camp was like the voice 
of many repeaters”). The word “repeaters” (diplasiazonton) 
translates the Hebrew shin‘an, and may be related to the practice 
of “angelic dhikr”, the constant repetition of the divine names as 
the main liturgical component of the celestial praises. 

The chambers within the seventh heaven, like the legions 
of singing and invoking angels, are arranged in concentric 
circles, and the Throne-chariot is located in the innermost circle. 
Arguing that this ziggurat of the seven heavens is not related 
with the Ptolemaic model, and therefore that YHWH resides 
not in the outermost layer of the celestial system, but in the 
innermost part of the temple building, Schafer says: 


One might even go a step farther and argue that precisely this 
image of turning from outside toward inside, from the outer 
layer to the innermost center (like a kernel with several shells), 
created the strange phrase of the yored merkavah, of the mystic 
who descends (rather than ascends) to the Merkavah: After his 
ascent to the seventh heaven, the mystic finally descends to 


5 Seth L. Sanders, “Performative Exegesis,” in April D. DeConick (ed.), 
Paradise Now: Essays on Early Jewish and Christian Mysticism (Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2006), p. 69. 


6 David J. Halperin, The Faces of the Chariot: Early Jewish Responses to Ezekiel’s 
Vision (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1988), pp. 105-10. 
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the very center of this heaven, to the innermost chamber with 
the Throne of Glory and God residing on his Throne.’ 


The Hebrew term hekhal is related to the Arabic haykal. 
Louis Massignon interprets it both as “the outer casing, the 
body” (equating thereby jism, sanam, barzakh, nur zulami and 
haykal) and as a “temple, residence”, that is, an astrological term 
designating the astronomical body of a star in the centre of its 
Prolemaic spherical enclosure (falak).* 

The “palaces” (hekhalot) of Rabbinic cosmology correspond 
to the debirim of the Qumran Sabbath Songs cycle. In the case 
of these Sabbath liturgies, both the angel-like travellers and the 
songs of praise move towards the Throne. The ritual praises of 
the earthly Israel thereby join the praises of the angelic chorus. 
Both are to be understood as dynamic “ritual constructions”. 

While discussing the ascent through the seven debirim 
in the Sabbath Songs, Morray-Jones argues that the phrase to 
“debir with the sound of holy multitude” may be understood 
as implying that “the courts or sanctuaries of the temple are 
formed by the ‘utterances’ of the angels and the worshiping 
community,” and that the heavenly temple is conceived of as “a 
structure composed of living sound”.’ This means that the spiri- 
tual temple of the “audible” noetic light is “ritually constructed 
in and through the act of worship”, that is, the celestial music, 
songs and invocations of the divine names. 

Simultaneously, the worshipper’s angelic body of light is 
constructed (or reconstructed) in the sense of ta’alluh, theur- 
gical deification by the Name Allah. According to Morray-Jones, 
“this music is produced not only by the angels and the human 
worshipers but by the architectural components of the temple 


7 Peter Schafer, In Heaven as it is in Hell: The Cosmology of Seder Rabbah di- 
Bereshit, p. 273. 


8 Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj: Mystic and Martyr of Islam, vol.3: 
The Teaching of al-Hallaj, tr. Herbert Mason (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1982), p. 15. 


9 Christopher R.A. Morray-Jones, The Temple Within, p. 167. 
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itself, which appears to be a living structure.”” A similar litur- 
gical attitude was still to persist in the 19th century Sufi brother- 
hoods of the Maghrib, as Martin Lings demonstrates: “One of 
the last precepts given to the shaykh al-Darqawi by his Master, 
Shaykh ‘Ali al-Jamal, was that he and his followers should con- 
tinue to follow the example of Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib in dancing to 
the Glory of God.”™ 


10 Tbid., p. 167. 
1! Martin Lings, A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century, p. 95. 
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The ascent to the temple-palaces or to the royal court constitutes 
the precondition and juridical basis of all prophetic activities. 
According to Morray-Jones: 


Although it is true that detailed accounts of heavenly ascents 
are not found in the [Jewish] prophetic writings, the vision 
of the heavenly council provides the context for the commis- 
sioning of the prophet, who therefore experiences himself 
as present at the scene. .. . Like Enoch, Daniel, and other 
ascending heroes of the apocalypses, Isaiah is a participant in 
the action. His mouth is purified by an angel with a coal from 
the altar (Isa. 6:6-7), after which he engages in a dialogue with 
God, volunteering his services and receiving his instructions 
(Isa. 6:8-13).! 


The Prophet Muhammad repeats the same mythic route 
to the heavenly office where the prophetic status may be certi- 
fied and secret knowledge provided. He ascends to the ‘arsh of 
Allah, now approaching not simply the King of Israel, but the 
universal Principle, who is both the Outward (al-Zahir) and the 
Inward (al-Batin), albeit still enthroned on the ‘arsh, somewhat 
analogous to the merkavah of the First Jewish Temple. 

According to the Qur'an, “the All-Merciful sat upon the 
Throne” (20:5). While sitting on the Throne (‘arsh), God lowers 
his two feet on the Footstool (kursi). Ibn ‘Arabi is reluctant to 
view this description as a literary depiction of the figure of the 
divine anthropos in the sense of physical greatness (the gedullah 


1 Christopher R.A. Morray-Jones, op. cit., pp. 146-47. 
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of the Shi‘ur Qomah authors), though “divine greatness” also 
served as a means of “the mystic union/communion with 
the God of Israel”.? Therefore, Ibn ‘Arabi provides a kind of 
Pythagorean-Islamic midrash: “Were it not for two feet, no one 
in the cosmos would associate others with God (shirk). . . . The 
two feet consist of the polarity of the divine names, such as the 
First and the Last, the Manifest and the Nonmanifest” (Futuhat 
III.463.13); and 


Through the act of these two feet, there became manifest 
within the cosmos “two of every kind” (Qur’an 11:40) . . . this 
goes back to the existence of Nature’s two active principles, 
the two faculties of the Soul, the two faces of the Intellect, the 
two letters of the divine word “Be!” and the two divine attri- 
butes in “Nothing is like him. . . . ” and “He is the Hearing, 
the Seeing” (Qur’an 42:11) (Futuhat 11.439.21).° 


Hence, Ibn ‘Arabi relates the two feet of the divine figure (which 
would be designated as Kavod in Judaism) to the division of 
the single divine Word into a pair of principles similar to the 
Pythagorean Dyad. Sachiko Murata describes this duality as 
two kinds of logos in revelation, namely, hukm (rulings) and 
khabar (reports): “Through rulings God gives commands and 
prohibitions, while through reports He gives news about 
unseen things.”* 

In short, Moses and Enoch go to the Throne together, like 
Muhammad and Ibn ‘Arabi in Ibn ‘Arabi’s own metaphysical 
scenario. But these matters (like the matter of the Tetragram- 
maton, YHWH, that is, of the Name) cannot be comprehended 
by logic; or rather logic should be ritually put aside in favour 
of the famous theological slogan bila kayf, “without knowing 
how”. However, they may be successfully “deconstructed” by 


? Martin S. Cohen, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic 
Jewish Mysticism (Lanham: University Press of America, 1983), pp. 173-74- 


3 Sachiko Murata, The Tao of Islam: A Sourcebook on Gender Relationships in 
Islamic Thought (Albany: SUNY Press, 1992), p. 88. 


4 Ibid., p. 88. 
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those who are not asking about “what really happened”, but 
are attempting to deduce how it is that certain ideas and images 
came to be part of the “social imagination”, or perhaps “con- 
firmed” by the prophet, one who hears thunders and receives 
clumsy oracles, cloaked in the light of the ruah ha-godesh, the 
Holy Spirit, or the goddess Ishtar of the Assyrians. 

Jewish mysticism and Islamic (Qur’anic and Neoplatonic) 
Sufism are essentially not so distinct from one another as certain 
scholars (following Scholem’s suggestions) may presuppose. 
Both are based on the liturgical pattern of ascent (following 
the way, tarigah, constituted by different stations, magamat, or 
different palaces, hekhalot) and on revelation as it is laid down, 
or rather sacramentally embodied, in the Torah and the Qur’an 
respectively. 

The Islamic prophets, those situated in the heavens, play a 
considerable role in the map of the Sufi itinerary, including the 
subtle anatomy of the anthropos and the hierarchy of virtues. 
These prophets (like the Sufi awliya who follow the paradig- 
matic steps of their prophetic patrons) are the privileged vehi- 
cles of theophany and models of behaviour in one’s journey to 
the “station of proximity” (maqam al-qurb). This station is also 
described as a station of “non-legislative prophethood” or the 
“prophethood of the saints”. 

The Biblical epic heroes called “patriarchs”, not “prophets” 
as in the more recent versions of Islamic mythology, such as 
Adam, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses and others, are the exalted figures of the Jewish mystical 
teachings. As Timo Eskola explains: 


These figures or persons cannot exactly be called “divine 
agents”, because they are not actually helping God in his 
works. Instead of that, they are privileged to get a high status 
in the heavenly hierarchy and to take part in some of the func- 
tions of the last judgement. Their ministry is more like a hon- 
orary office than an independent soteriological function. . . .° 


5 Timo Eskola, Messiah and the Throne: Jewish Merkabah Mysticism and Early 
Christian Exaltation Discourse (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), p. 128. 
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The patriarchs and some “righteous ones” are enthroned on 
their personal heavenly thrones; and so Adam and Abel, in The 
Testament of Abraham, are imagined as sitting on golden and 
crystal thrones respectively. Abel appears as the Judge of souls: 
he shines like the Sun, “like unto a son of God” (12.5 rec. A). 

All these anthropomorphic “kavod-figures” are pictured in 
accordance with the description of the Glory found in Ezekiel 
1:26. The human-like God, seated upon his merkavah-throne 
(which consists of two cherubim with their wings spread over 
the lid of the Ark of the Covenant), is presented as YHWH’s 
Kavod. This is analogous to God’s manifestation in the sense 
implied by the Egyptian term Ba, when it is applied to the inef- 
fable Amun in Ramesside theology. 

The hierarchy of the Kavod’s kingdom (the Greek sophos 
perhaps would say “being”, instead of the possibly too gran- 
diloquent “kingdom”), depicted as a complex cosmological 
building (al-bayt), is crowned by the seat above the Ark of the 
Covenant that the cherubim cover with their wings. This celes- 
tial hilasterion appears in the fourth chapter of the New Testa- 
ment Book of Revelation as well, since early Christology is almost 
entirely based on an ascent structure developed within the 
framework of Second Temple Jewish mysticism and the related 
exegetical imagination. Eskola writes: “The journey climaxes in 
the highest heaven where God’s throne lies. There the seer joins 
the heavenly liturgy that is performed before the throne without 
ceasing.”® This means that the journey climaxes at the merkavah 
as the supreme source of illumination and irradiation, which 
is no less than the intelligible “body” of God called the Glory 
(Kavod) of YHWH. The Jewish kavod doctrine is remembered 
and reused in early Christian theologies and in Islamic esoteric 
lore that introduces the metaphysical figure of the Perfect Man, 
likened to Muhammad as the glorious body of the noetic light. 
The Kavod is screened by a heavenly curtain (pargod) spread in 
front of the merkavah, and is analogous to the hijab (veil) of 
the divine Face, a theme elaborated in Islamic hadith literature. 
Initially, it is the veil (paroket) which divided the Holy of Holies 


® Thid., p. 213. 
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(debir) from the hekhal in the First Temple (Exod. 26:3; 2 Chr. 
3:14). The Sufi tarigah is a ladder to this pargod of the celestial 
Temple, “to the origin of the Islamic revelation itself”, as Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr frequently emphasizes.’ It is a long purificatory 
preparation in order to see the splendid shining of the divine 
Presence (hudur) in the Holy of Holies. 

To express this in the practical but no less mythical terms 
of Sufi mystagogy, this encounter with the divine hudur may 
be achieved through initiation and dhikr. The spiritual master 
(playing the role either of Gabriel-Vous or of Muhammad) 
ignites in the heart of the traveller the spark of this Presence 
(awakens the ineffable divine sunthema, as Iamblichus would 
say) and implants the efficacious prophetic grace (barakah) 
which flows from the original revelation. Thereby the very sub- 
stance of the soul is gradually transformed and illuminated, 
which means that the initiated fagir is travelling to the heavens. 

So as to be able to go about in the netherworld or in heav- 
enly palaces, the traveller should be indistinguishable from 
the angels. Here angels are to be understood as a real class of 
beings, not simply as the temunah-like theophanic figures (or 
hypostatic manifestations of God) whose existence, as Merkur 
presupposes, had no reality outside revelations or “whose exis- 
tence was limited to the duration of its visual experience”.® 
In the context of making oneself indistinguishable from the 
angels, the preparatory askesis is a sort of ruse that belongs to 
the archaic strategies of the primordial hunter: one must be 
empty of food in order to resemble the spirits. To be “holy” 
means to be cleansed, purified, and lustrated in “fire”, thereby 
becoming like the ministering angels of the “upper firma- 
ment” (‘aravot ragia). This cultic theology of the divine Pres- 
ence requires the maintenance of “extremely delicate sanitary 
conditions”,® be they external (in order to avoid divine wrath 


7 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Sufi Essays (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1972), 
P- 57- 
8 Dan Merkur, Gnosis, p. 175. 


9 Michael D. Swartz, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revelation in Early Jewish 
Mysticism, p. 169. 
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as the automatic reaction of God’s holiness) or somewhat inte- 
riorized. According to the Hekhalot Zutarti: “Rabbi Akiva said: 
Whoever wishes to repeat this mishnah and to pronounce the 
name in its full elaboration, must sit fasting for forty days and 
rest his head between his knees.”! 

The forty day fast in this and other similar cases is analo- 
gous to the Sufi khalwah, a retreat involving ritual invocation, 
or “ejaculatory prayer” (dhikr, pl. adhkar). In the Khalwatiyyah 
tarigah, for example, seven divine “names” are used for ascent: 
the standard Shahadah formula, the supreme Name Allah, 
the pronoun huwa and four other names: Hagq (Real), Hayy 
(Living), Qayyum (Eternal), Qahhar (Dominant). The arranged 
sequence of these names depicts the ascent to the seventh palace 
and the Throne of Glory where the hayyot (the beasts of the 
merkavah) gaze at the traveller with their numerous eyes. These 
seven names correspond to the seven spheres of the Hellenized 
celestial ziggurat and the seven colours of one’s “liturgical 
body”. Swartz has this to say: 


The number forty is no doubt based on Moses’ sojourn on 
Mount Sinai (Exod. 24.18). . . . The practitioner thus repli- 
cates the preconditions for revelation in his reception of the 


secrets of Torah. . . . Fasting and refraining from several plea- 
sures—including wine, meat, and sexual relations—are ritual 
signs of mourning. . . . Rabbi Ishmael’s practice is reminiscent 


of old mourning rituals and penitential and petitionary rituals 
for Yom Kippur and times of drought. This cluster of activities 
constitutes signs of joy that are restricted in times of crisis or 
mourning. Rabbi Ishmael’s fast is thus a sign of his contrition 
and grief. Rabbi Nehuniah then rescues him by taking him 
from his father’s house to the Temple and having him adjure 
by the Great Seal, a magical name. This name accomplishes 
the task and is subsequently recommended to the reader. It 
is therefore an effective substitute for Rabbi Ishmael’s fast."! 


10 Thid., p. 154. 
1! Tbid., pp. 158-60. 
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In this particular context, the angels are the Temple func- 
tionaries, priests and guardians of the covenant, that is, they 
are “servants of the Throne” who perform the continuous 
dhikr in the form of glorification, prayers and blessings. The 
ascent to the royal court and joining this liturgical community 
means, simultaneously, a vision of the Glory and one’s mystical 
enthronement (epopteia, which is tantamount to apotheosis in 
Eleusinian terminology). According to April DeConick: 


This visionary experience initiated the process of the person’s 
transfiguration whereby his or her body became “angelic” and 
was “glorified” . . . this must have meant that a vision of the 
Kavod, the Image of God, literally resulted in the “restamping” 
of God’s image on the soul, restoring it to its original Form 
and Glory. In the ancient language of their mythology, 
they said that they would become “glorified”, “exalted”, or 
“angelic”. They would be clothed in shining white garments, 
become “standing” angels worshiping God before his throne, 
be transformed into beings of fire or light, be “enthroned”, 
regain their cosmic-sized bodies, or be invested with God’s 
Name or Image.” 


What is mysticism in this hermeneutical context? Is it a 
different activity to that of the perfect liturgical service? Appar- 
ently, it is simply the microcosmic repetition of the eschatolog- 
ical myth, written into the great apocalyptic scenario of social 
relations between the enthroned Lord and his cultic function- 
aries. Their ontological and politico-economical relationship is 
regulated by the “covenant”, like a legal military treaty, theurgi- 
cally supported by the temple sunthemata. 

To be initiated means to receive permission to travel heav- 
enwards, to ascend up to and beyond the curtain of the Kavod. 
To be successfully transmuted into the King’s beloved partner 
and enter his harem beyond the veil, the nuptial chamber (the 
ultimate dream of Israel) is the only way to transcend the offi- 


12 April D. DeConick, “What is Early Jewish and Christian Mysticism?” in 
April D. DeConick (ed.), Paradise Now: Essays on Early Jewish and Christian 
Mysticism (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), pp. 21 & 22. 
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cial legalism of ordinary service. This mystical change, how- 
ever, is also achieved through the legal contract: only after the 
fulfilment of every condition required, can the selected farjaha 
ascend to the royal throne-chamber for the wedding night. 

For al-Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj, the Sufi mystic mar- 
tyred in Abbasid Baghdad, it is tantamount to the flight of the 
moth towards the burning flame, the divine lamp wherein it is 
consumed, thereby confirming the “science (‘i/m) of reality”. 
Accordingly, to have direct vision of God (before the ecstatic 
consumption by, or an artful turning away from, the burning 
flame) is the purpose of all those travellers who are not content 
with waiting for the distant eschatological utopia of Israel’s 
redemption. 

One cannot be sure, of course, whether al-Hallaj may be 
counted as one of those wearers of wool (sufiyyah) of Baghdad 
who “commanded right and forbade wrong”, because he evi- 
dently “forged his own unique mode of piety that went well 
beyond the domain of the thinking and behaviour of the 
Baghdad Sufis”."? This spiritual paradigm was initially related 
with the Jewish (or rather Canaanite) cosmogonical myth, 
namely that the human being was created after the likeness of 
Anthropos, the noetic Man of Light (or Baal of the Mountain). 
DeConick explains this with reference to the interpretation of 
the Greek in Genesis 1:3: since the word phos can mean both 
light (to phos) and man (ho phos), it was possible for exegetes to 
understand that a heavenly Man of Light came into being when 
God said “Let there be phos!” This luminous heavenly man, the 
celestial anthropos, was further identified with both the Kavod 
and the cosmic Adam as the Image of God." 


13 Ahmet T. Karamustafa, Sufism: The Formative Period (Edinburgh: Edin- 
burgh University Press, 2007), p. 25. 


44 DeConick, op. cit., p. 19. 
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It is well known that the Qur’anic surahs which belong to the 
so-called second Meccan and early Medinan period are longer 
and more concerned with a narrative “salvation history”. 
Instead of alluding to quarrels with the Qurayshi mainstream 
and the rituals of the Ka‘bah, the texts now refer to writing and 
instruments of writing such as the pen, identified by the later 
Sufis with the Neoaristotelian First Intellect which writes divine 
words, thereby manifesting the spiritual essence of all things. 
“Believing goes back to the sense of security” (al-tasdiq 
raji‘ila ma‘na al-aman), according to al-Razi in the Kitab al- 
Xinah,' therefore every prophet of Islamic salvation history must 
have a haram, an organized paradeisos, sacred territory, where 
security under God’s law is established. The Aaram is not only 
the principle of political organization, but also a sanctuary 
establishing social authority and legal power, confirmed by 
the oracles and revelations. It follows that for the Islamic-Arab 
mentality every prophet is a covenant-keeper, a haram-owner 
and, in a certain extended sense of the term, a priest. According 
to Himmelfarb, this is exactly what the Jewish Book of Jubilees 
tells us: “Adam, the first man, was also the first priest. . . . Priest- 
hood then passes to Enoch, Noach, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
before Levi’s ordination.”? Since the institution of priesthood 
is not readily understandable for the imam-oriented ummah, all 


'R.B. Serjeant, Haram and Hawtah, the Sacred Enclave in Arabia, Studies in 
Arabian History and Civilization. 

? Martha Himmelfarb, “Earthly Sacrifice and Heavenly Incense: The Law 
of the Priesthood in Aramaic Levi and Jubilees,” in Ra‘anan Boustan and 
Annette Yoshiko Reed (eds.), Heavenly Realms and Earthly Realities in Late 
Antique Religions (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), p. 116. 
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these priests are seen as prophets, the persistent key-pattern of 
Islamic “historical” consciousness. But the Ka‘bah still repre- 
sents, symbolically, the divine Throne as the luminous Face of 
God, the divine panim in Judaism, explicitly identified with the 
Kavod in the Merkavah tradition. 

According to the Qur'an, “everything will perish save His 
Countenance” (28:88); the temporary and dream-like nature 
of all phenomena is thereby emphasized, at least according to 
the commentators of gnosis, since only the divine light per- 
sists. One may say that if “the ontology of light gives shape to 
and generates the mystic experience,”* then the doctrine of the 
divine Face and its metaphysical exegesis shape this light into 
concrete iconographic forms. The Face of God is covered by 
thousands of veils of light and darkness, or by the debir curtain 
(pargod, paroket), therefore the theophany of the divine Face 
is both revelation and dazzling illumination. It takes place 
in the seventh heaven where God’s Kavod sits on the Throne. 
According to 3 Enoch 1:305, the glorious King covers his Face, 
since “otherwise the heaven of ‘Arabot would burst open in the 
middle, because of the glorious brilliance.” The shorter recen- 
sion of 2 Enoch 39:8-9 gives this description: 


I have heard the words from the fiery lips of the Lord. For 
the lips of the Lord are a furnace of fire, and his words are 
the fiery flames which come out. You, my children, you see 
my face, a human being created just like yourselves; I am one 
who has seen the face of the Lord, like iron made burning hot 
by a fire, emitting sparks. For you gaze into my eyes, a human 
being created just like yourselves; but I have gazed into the 
eyes of the Lord, like the rays of the shining sun.* 


3 Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines, p. 270. 


* B.A. Andersen’s translation of 2 [Slavonic Apocalypse of] Enoch, in 
Andrei A. Orlov, “God’s Face in the Enochic Tradition,” Paradise Now: 
Essays on Early Jewish and Christian Mysticism April D. DeConick (ed.), 
(Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), p. 182. The Slavonic Apoca- 
lypse of Enoch is a Jewish text written probably in the first century Ap. 
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After having been praying towards Jeusalem as the qiblah, 
the Prophet subsequently received the revealed command to 
make the Ka’bah the qibiah, reaffirming the fundamental con- 
nection with Abraham, the “primordial” prophet and hanif par 
excellence, whose inauguration of prayer at the House of Allah 
may be compared to Solomon’s inauguration of prayer in the 
Jerusalem temple. For the majority of Jews, however, the giblah 
of Abraham was Jerusalem, not Mecca, and therefore the leaders 
of the Medinan Jewish community reportedly tried to persuade 
Muhammad to keep his giblah fixed on Jerusalem.° 

The Prophet accepted and modified the rites of the salah 
(prayer) and the haj (pilgrimage), attributed to the prophet 
Ibrahim, thereby implying that Ibrahim’s prayer reached its 
fulfilment with the appearance of the last Prophet. Now, the 
horizontal trajectory traced towards the Ka‘bah as the centre of 
a multiplicity of circles (constituted by the worshippers, likened 
to the angels, and thereby imitating the celestial ceremony of 
prostration, proskunesis) should be imagined and experienced 
as the ascending vertical path, leading to the ‘arsh of Allah 
(or to one’s heart-intellect, galb, and the innermost “secret”, 
sirr, according to Sufi exegesis). The Islamic prayer-rite itself 
is modelled on the premise of one’s cultic ability to face the 
King’s Countenance, wajh Allah, and on the complex liturgical 
dialectic that follows from this most sacred encounter (or rather 
the pedagogical imitation of the death-and-tawhid that brings 
about the real encounter). In a sense, the prayer is a pilgrimage 
and an ascent simultaneously. The Ka‘bah, as “the throne of the 
sovereign unity” (‘arsh al-wahdaniyyah al-kubra), is the figura- 
tion of the Kavod (the heavenly anthropos, the al-insan al-kamil 
of the Sufis). Even more: it is viewed as the centre of the ter- 
restrial world, the mirror reflecting the rays of the pure noetic 
sanctuary (al-bayt al-‘agli). Therefore, through his rite of prayer 
the worshipper enters into the Presence (hudur) and is him- 
self transformed, albeit temporarily and symbolically, into an 
angelic form. By standing, bowing, prostrating and sitting on 
his prayer carpet, he travels the entire Sufi path, tarigah, flying 


5 Uri Rubin, Hanifiyya and Ka‘ba: An Inquiry into the Arabian Pre-Islamic 
Background of Din Ibrahim, p. 109. 
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through its seven mountains and seven valleys, like the epical 
king Solomon, and Enmeduranki, the seventh king of Sippar. 
According to certain Enochian traditions of second Temple 
Judaism, Enmeduranki is portrayed as the one who “sat in the 
presence (mahar) of Shamash and Adad, the divine adjudica- 
tors”. Enoch’s later role as sar hapanim, the prince of the divine 
presence or prince of the face, was thus foreshadowed by this 
mysterious figure depicted in Mesopotamian traditions.® 


§ Andrei A. Orlov, God’s Face in the Enochic Tradition, p. 192. 
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The transfiguration of the worshipper through seeing God (for 
instance, through seeing the animated statue of Amun in the 
holy of holies or when carried in his solar barque, his merkavah) 
is the chief esoteric mystery of the ancient temple liturgies. 
The Egyptian pharaohs of the 18th dynasty (the mid-second 
millenium Bc), proclaimed in their throne names as manifesta- 
tions (kheperu) of Ra, the solar Intellect, may be likened to deus 
revelatus or the Nous of Plotinus. Thereby every official “solar 
initiate” of the pharaonic kingdom is tantamount to the awak- 
ened sunthema of the Sun, the shining mirror of the divine Eye. 

According to Damascius, the 6th century Neoplatonist, the 
luminous vehicle (augoeides ochema, one’s “solar” body) jour- 
neys upward to the Sun (carried by this luminous merkavah) 
in order that the theurgist’s soul be established in the divine 
Soul of the Sun, the symbolic analogue of the One.' Similarly, 
after the legendary theophany when Moses beheld the Temunah 
YHWH, “the likeness of the Lord”, his face began to shine like 
a polished mirror. The righteous in the Garden will be granted 
the very magam or spiritual station of Moses, according to the 
Platonizing Jewish Kabbalists. So Moses ben Nahman, the 
younger contemporary of Ibn ‘Arabi, states: 


For the people of that world will attain the level of Moses, our 


rabbi, whose soul rose above his body until his physical facul- 
ties were annihilated, and he was clothed in the Holy Spirit 


' Gregory Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul: The Neoplatonism of Iamblichus (Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1995), p. 227. 
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every moment, as if his sight and hearing were only through 
the eye of the soul (‘ein ha-nafesh). . . . The body is annihilated 
and the soul separates from its faculties when the Holy Spirit 
emanates upon a person and he sees by means of vision itself 
when he sees Michael and Gabriel, and this is true vision and 
the proper hearing. . . . (Kitve Ramban 2.297). 


The Book of Daniel, composed during the Maccabean revolt 
(ca. 167-165 BC), depicts the political and eschatological drama 
whose chief heroes are the maskilim, “the ones who enlighten the 
people” (maskile ‘am: 11.33), and who “will shine like the bright- 
ness of the firmament . . . like the stars for all eternity” (12:3). 
This is the first and only Biblical reference to the concept of 
achieving a heavenly afterlife, as Seth Sanders observes.’ 

The Daniel usage of the term maskilim is turned into a 
mystical paradigm: the later Jewish initiates (especially those 
belonging to the Qumran community) modelled their lives in 
accordance with the Danielic “stars of eternity”, whose light, 
in fact, is the divine light of melammu, akin to Mesopotamian 
“royal esoterism”. Contemporary scholars are reluctant to 
hear about Babylonian and Assyrian mysticism (both Biblical 
scholars and secular historians agree in this respect, albeit for 
different reasons). As Parpola points out: 


The recent revised edition of the Oxford Classical Dictionary, for 
example, expressly denies that there was any Mesopotamian 
mysticism before Hellenistic times. . . . Similarly, claims that 
the ancient Mesopotamians entertained a belief in resurrection 
from the dead, or a monotheistic concept of God . . . have 
long been an anathema in Assyriology. Presenting such views 
in print is nowadays widely felt as dangerous in scholarly 
circles. .. . 4 


? Elliot R. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 305. 
3 Seth L. Sanders, Performative Exegesis, p. 70. 


* Simo Parpola, “Back to Delitzsch and Jeremias: The Relevance of the 
Pan-Babylonian School to the MELAMMU Project,” in A. Panaino and A. 
Piras (eds.), Melammu Symposia IV: Schools of Oriental Studies and the Develop- 
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The Jewish theology of heavenly ascent is predicated on the 
assumption that the only way to begin to rise to the Throne of 
YHWH is through gaining spiritual proximity to Solomon’s 
Temple at Jerusalem. Hence, a restoration of David’s monarchy 
and the rebuilding of Solomon’s temple is the ultimate purpose 
of all Jewish eschatology (the End of the World scenario, con- 
structed as a mythologized solution of the Seleucid, Hasmo- 
nean and Roman problem) and soteriology, developed by the 
“sons of Light” from the house of Zadok in Hellenistic times. 

According to the messianic kingship doctrine and its theo- 
cratic ideal, the awaited Messiah is regarded both as a son of 
David and as an eschatological figure who fulfils all the hopes 
of the Davidic dynasty, sitting “on the throne of the Lord” like 
Solomon (1 Chron. 29:23). The political Messiah (although 
modelled on Assyrian royal patterns) is a Star from Jacob, a Son 
of righteousness, interpreted as the shoot of God (the Davidic 
king) from the stock of Jesse promised in Isaiah 11:1. The motif 
of enthronement is prominent in these passionate visions, 
therefore even in early Christianity (whose resurrected Davidic 
Messiah ascended to his heavenly Throne) a resurrection day 
becomes a coronation day: 


The earthly Davidide was considered the adopted son of God, 
and he ruled at the right hand of God on the heavenly throne. 
This motif was important in the so called Davidic promise tra- 
dition—and naturally in New Testament Christology. . . . The 
Davidide . . . also brings salvation, but this is understood in 
the manner of the traditional theocratic pattern. Under the 
leadership of the new Davidic Messiah true Israel, i.e. the righ- 
teous ones, will renew the theocratic ideal in the eschatological 
congregation. This was one of the basic beliefs in Qumran 
eschatology.° 


ment of Modern Historiography (Milano: Universita di Bologna, 2004), pp. 
240-41. 


5 Timo Eskola, Messiah and the Throne: Jewish Merkabah Mysticism and Early 
Christian Exaltation Discourse, pp. 131-32. 
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The Davidide king as the Lion of God will lead a messianic 
banquet with the priest, inaugurating thereby the eschatological 
Jewish kingdom, though this glorious king is himself sometimes 
depicted as a messianic High Priest, one who “shall be reck- 
oned with gods” (4Q.491), that is, one who would be exalted 
to the highest official rank of heaven, who would ascend to the 
celestial debir and worship God with the “gods” of the Holy of 
Holies. Consequently, the pious initiates (imitators of angelic 
life) of Qumran anticipated the eschatological enthronement of 
the angelomorphic ruler. As Eskola points out: “The first Chris- 
tians seem to have believed in the fulfilment of such an antici- 
pation. This belief reveals an exploitation of both an ascent 
structure and merkabah speculation, since the exalted Davidide 
is presented as a heavenly ruler.”® 

The different eschatological parties did not agree as regards 
the exact character of the Davidide king: whether he will be the 
sword of YHWH, one who will defeat and destroy all nations 
(especially the Greeks and the Romans), or the Son of God on 
the heavenly throne. They wavered equally between “one ideal- 
ized figure who is associated with the Davidic monarchy and 
one linked to the Levitical priesthood”.’ There is some evidence 
to suggest that only Jewish men regarded as the “enlightened 
mystics” (maskilim) could ascend to heaven, enter the nup- 
tial chamber (debir) and see the shining Glory of YHWH. As 
Ra‘anan Boustan explains: “Jewish women and all non-Jews are 
implicitly and, in some cases, explicitly barred from member- 
ship in the ‘mystical’ fellowship and prohibited from under- 
taking a heavenly journey or otherwise interacting with the 
divine realm.”® 


6 Thid., p. 173. 


’ Ra‘anan S. Boustan, “Rabbi Ishmael’s Priestly Genealogy in Hekhalot 
Literature,” in April D. DeConick (ed.), Paradise Now: Essays on Early Jewish 
and Christian Mysticism (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), p. 


137. 
8 Ibid., p. 136. 
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David Halperin assumes that the midrashic ascension stories 
were shaped by preachers in Palestinian synagogues of the third 
century (contemporary with Plotinus), and thereby inspired 
the development of the syncretic Hekhalot literature that took 
place up until Islamic times.’ He also rejects Gershom Scho- 
lem’s “canonized” thesis that ecstatic (if not scriptural and 
scholastic) throne-mysticism was practised by the early Rabbis, 
constituting a kind of esoteric dimension of Rabbinic lore. He is 
thereby questioning whether the legal activities of the Rabbinic 
elite hid an esoteric praxis of ascent to heaven.? 

The authors of the razei merkavah (mysteries of the chariot) 
were active after the destruction of the Second Temple by the 
Romans in 70 AD, living either in Byzantine Syria or—what 
seems to be more likely—Sasanian Babylonia. Their tradition, 
being close to Graeco-Egyptian and Jewish-Aramaic magic, 
surely stands outside the Rabbinic mainstream and sometimes 
even opposes it, albeit employing the images of Rabbinic 
ideal figures (such as Rabbi Akiva) as a part of their strategy. 
According to Swartz, recent scholarly discussion on the nature 
of the Hekhalot corpus suggests that: 


... this literature represents not the mystical visions of individ- 
uals who transcribed them pseudepigraphically as the ascent 
of Rabbi Ishmael or Rabbi Akiba, but a literary tradition that 
took shape over several centuries and communities and for 


' David J. Halperin, Hekhalot and Mi‘raj: Observations on the Heavenly 
journey in Judaism and Islam, p. 269. 


2 Michael D. Swartz, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revelation in Early Jewish 
Mysticism, p. 12. 
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several purposes. If this is so, we must proceed with caution 
when asking what experience lay behind these curious texts. 
We must also place new emphasis on the contextual and social 
aspects of Hekhalot literature.’ 


The different Hekhalot and Merkavah texts, most probably 
shaped in post-Talmudic Babylonia (Iraq), include, according 
to Arbel’s extensive list, “cosmological concepts, magical and 
theurgical traditions, accounts of visionary ascensions to the 
celestial world, descriptions of the angelic realm, rituals of adju- 
rations, messianic contemplation, theosophical speculations 
concerning the nature of God, his appearance and dimensions 
of his divine figure (shi‘ur komah),”* and so on. Now, we would 
argue that these texts cannot be “merely” literary constructions 
that do not reveal authentic mystical experiences and contem- 
plative practices, for indeed the process of literary construction 
(and, consequently, of reading) itself may be regarded as a 
sacred rite and contemplative ascent accomplished through the 
practice of “liturgical” writing. The alphabetic yantra of divine 
names thus constructed is a substitute for the temple that serves 
as a gate to the celestial debir. 

The priority and exaltation of the written text in Judaism 
derives from a mysterious idea of Mesopotamian origin: that 
the world is a copy of a written celestial text. The theology of 
the divine Name is closely related to this monotheistic “ideology 
of writing” easily turned into a kind of pious idolatry, which, as 
Janowitz remarks, “articulates the power of the written tokens 
of divine speech, introducing us to the idea that words written 
on a piece of paper can have their own special power if they are 
speech of the deity.”® God’s words are regarded as functioning 
differently from human words. But ultimately, all manifested 
reality is constituted of divine words and of “written divine 


3 Ibid., p. 29. 


‘Vita Daphna Arbel, Beholders of Divine Secrets: Mysticism and Myth in the 
Hekhalot and Merkavah Literature, pp. 8-9. 


5 Naomi Janowitz, Icons of Power: Ritual Practices in Late Antiquity (Univer- 
sity Park: Pennsylvania University Press, 2002), p. 25. 
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sentences”. Therefore these divine names sometimes coincide 
with the human speech used to express and transmit divine 
speech which, in the objectified state of the text itself (that is, 
as in the Torah or the Qur’an), embodies the divine presence on 
earth. Hence, the word as divine presence is imagined to exist 
in written icons, as if the structure of God (or of the intelligible 
domain) is revealed in the structure of the scriptural text or in 
the divine names themselves, employed as a “fuel” for one’s 
spiritual ascent. Janowitz comments: 


Because the deity’s words are present in the Torah, the words 
of the text are not just any collection of words, but are the “cre- 
ative word” manifest in the midst of the community. . . . The 
Aramaic translation emphasizes that the creative words used 
by the deity are contained in the text, literally. This in turn 
highlights the latent power of the text. . . . These written 
words are explicitly constructed as divine words, and thus as 
a collection of divine words now present in their written form. 
It is as if the translator was saying that the words spoken by 
the deity also exist for the reader in a written form, and it is in 
that form that they are accessible currently just as they were 
accessible in the past in spoken form.® 


Consequently the heavenly ascent is to be undertaken by 
employing “divine speech’, by reciting the divine names and 
letter sounds of the heavenly liturgy. In this way the traveller 
is transmitted from one station (magam in Arabic) to another 
through the heavens as through the temple: he is carried by 
the text and established in the holy congregation of merkavah 
worshippers. In this respect he repeats the anagogic path of the 
High Priest, entering into the Holy of Holies of the Jerusalem 
Temple on Yom Kippur, where the Name (YHWH) is uttered 
once a year. 


5 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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and Islam 


The annual Yom Kippur (as a ritual anticipation of eschato- 
logical purification) is a central Jewish temple rite to be per- 
formed by the High Priest, who alone enters the debir in order to 
sprinkle the blood of a sacrificial animal and pray. The merkavah 
traveller himself assumes the role of the priest whose purified 
eidos reflects the paradigm of the celestial priests or, in other 
words, the angels. 

In Christianity, it is Christ, the priestly Messiah (belonging 
to the supreme priestly order of Melkizedek, and bringing his 
own blood into the debir of the celestial Temple), who plays the 
role of the paradigmatic tsaddik (saint, or the righteous one). 
But Yeshua ben Yosef (that is, Jesus son of Joseph) is not of 
the Tribe of Levi, but a kingly (Davidide) messiah from the 
Tribe of Judah, and therefore in principle cannot enter the holy 
of holies. As one belonging to the “seed of David” (according 
to the Davidic royal doctrine), he becomes a Son of God in 
power through the Resurrection, which also serves as an act of 
enthronement. Eskola remarks: 


The resurrection of Jesus was not merely an exaltation to 
heaven or a raising to a new life. It marked the beginning of 
the eschatological resurrection of the dead. . . . The eschato- 
logical covenant promised to David has come true under the 
reign of the new Davidide (Isa. 11:1-10; 55:3-5). . . . This kind 
of messianology derives clearly from Second Temple Jewish 
eschatology.’ 


' Timo Eskola, Messiah and the Throne, pp. 241 & 240. 
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The Letter to the Hebrews solves the problem of Levitical 
genealogy by introducing an alternative priesthood according 
to the order of Melkizedek (the Canaanite priest whose eso- 
teric rank surpasses that of Abraham). According to the sacred 
mythology of the Qumran community (11 Q Melkizedeq): 


The heavenly/godly figure Melkizedeq liberates the prisoners 
of Belial, the leader of the evil forces. In the judgement which 
follows Melkizedeq rewards his fellows by expiating their sins 
and takes revenge on the followers of Belial. All this takes 
place on the first day of the tenth Jubilee, which means—Yom 
Kippur.” 


Daniel Stokl ben Ezra sees in The Book of Zechariah 3 and 
its affinity to “the Jewish apocalyptic imaginaire of Yom Kippur” 
the earliest source of the ideal of the priestly messiah: Jesus ben 
Jozedeq is a type for Jesus of Nazareth: 


This probability becomes even more likely when we include 
in this list of arguments, that in the Jewish apocalyptic imagi- 
naire—apart from the circle of Jesus’ followers—the whole 
scene of Zechariah 3 was closely associated with Yom Kippur 
and the concept of an eschatological purification of the cre- 
ation by a redeemer. Consequently, it seems more than justi- 
fied to assume that Yom Kippur, viz. the apocalyptic myth 
of an eschatological purification, was the root from which 
the high priest Christology sprang, not its framework. Good 
Friday was the beginning of an eschatological Yom Kippur, 
with Jesus once and for all time ministering simultaneously 
as high priest and sacrifice in the heavenly holy of holies. 
Thereby he cleansed all the sins of those who believe in his 
ministry... . 3 


? Daniel Stokl ben Ezra, “Yom Kippur in the Apocalyptic imaginaire 
and the Roots of Jesus’ High Priesthood,” in Jan Assmann and Guy G. 
Stroumsa (eds.), Transformations of the Inner Selfin Ancient Religions (Leiden: 


Brill, 1999), Pp- 357-58. 
3 Ibid., pp. 365-66. 
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If the path leading to the Holy of Holies (kodesh ha-kodashim) 
and entering the debir (or standing before the curtain) is sym- 
bolically depicted as an ascent, ‘aliyyah or mi‘raj (sometimes 
called yeridah, descent), this means that Islamic prophetic and 
Sufi ascensions essentially fit well with the general patterns of 
Jewish and Christian temple ideology. Moreover, the one who 
knows how to unify the unique Name (shem ha-meyuhad) and 
conduct the contemplative ascent through prayer may himself 
be likened to the microcosmic sanctuary. According to the later 
Kabbalists: 


The Tabernacle, its utensils, the Ark, and the cherubim all are 
symbolized in the form of man, and just as the Tabernacle and 
its utensils are a throne to the Presence, so the body of the holy 
man is a throne for the Presence. The great secret is [alluded 
to in the verse] “in every place where I cause My name to be 
mentioned I will come to you and bless you” (Exod. 20:21), 
that is, if I find a chariot upon which I can mount in the limbs 
of a person, in the likeness of the throne that receives the one 
who rides upon it, then I will rest upon one. . . . 


The Prophet’s mi‘raj is Yom Kippur without the sacrifice 
(unless his fana, his immersion into the light of divine theophany, 
is regarded as self-sacrifice), since it culminates in establishing 
the Islamic community (the ummah, the angelic host of spiri- 
tual warriors and worshippers) as the community of those who 
pray five daily prayers facing the divine Throne. Muhammad’s 
mi‘raj might be seen as resonant with alaktu, “divine revelation”, 
“divine decision”, in Akkadian terms. As Abusch relates, “alaktu 
in this meaning belongs to the divine sphere and refers to the 
divine ruling revealed by means of signs.”* 

According to ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, when Abu Bakr 
al-Wasiti was asked what was the gift (hadiyah) of the Prophet 
from Allah on the night of mi‘raj, he replied: “He (God) clothed 


* Elliot R. Wolfson, ibid., p. 293 (MS New York—JTSA Mic.1915, fol. 22a). 


5. Tzvi Abusch, “Alaktu and Halakhah: Oracular Decision, Divine Revela- 
tion,” Harvard Theological Review, vol. 80, no. 1, 1987, p. 17- 
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him in the clothes of his attribute, he permitted him the wit- 
nessing, and he addressed him face to face.”® Consequently, 
Muhammad’s entering into the Presence (hudur) provides a par- 
adigm for the spiritual ascent in Sufism. The mystical journey 
to the celestial kursi and ‘arsh is then made the framework of the 
spiritual path (tarigah) of transformation and union (reaffirma- 
tion of the primordial covenant and tawhid). This is the ultimate 
atonement and the final redemption of the slave (‘abd) as the 
vassal (marbub) and friend (wali) of his Lord. His ascent is an 
un-writing of the cosmic text, while gazing with the eyes of his 
Lord (bi-‘ayn rabbihi) instead of his own (bi-‘ayn nafsihi). 


§ Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, The Subtleties of the Ascension, p. 44. 
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In early Jewish mysticism, the angels in heaven and the stars are 
thought to be identical. Therefore, the righteous ones ascend in 
order to shine as the stars in heaven (yazhiru ke’zohar ha-raqi‘a: 
Dan. 12:3). The human worshipper is to be turned into the heav- 
enly worshipper, transformed into an angel. This is the chief 
purpose of the Jewish liturgical mysticism that grew out of the 
Hellenistic Second Temple period. 

Alan Segal distinguishes three aspects of Jewish mystical 
spirituality related with the heavenly ascent and becoming a 
star. The first is angelophany, the vision of a principal angelic 
mediator (one who carries the Name of God, like the angel of 
YHWH in Exodus 23:21) called by different names: Yahoel, 
Melchizedek (Melkizedek), the Son of Man, and even Kavod 
(Glory, as the human figure on the divine throne, described 
in Ezek. 1, Dan. 7 and Exod. 24). The second aspect is trans- 
formation—Enoch’s turning into the Son of Man (1 Enoch 71). 
According to Segal: 


In the Jewish mystical tradition, adepts and heroes or patri- 
archs can be transformed or subsumed into the mediator 
figure. This is more or less the equivalent of becoming an 
angel or becoming a star. . . . Most importantly . . . Enoch is 
mystically transformed into the figure of the “son of man” on 
the throne. . . . This is an extraordinarily important event, as 
it underlines the importance of mystic transformation between 
the adept and the angelic vice-regent of God. . . . Indeed, it 
is possible to say that 1 Enoch 71 gives us the experience of 
an adept undergoing the astral transformation prophesied in 
Dan. 12:3. . . . And, if that is true, Paul gives us the actual, 
confessional experience of the same spiritual event, with the 
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Christ substituting for the Son of man. In both cases, the 
believer is subsumed into the body of a heavenly savior and 
becomes a kind of star or celestial immorrtal.! 


The third aspect is ascent to heaven during one’s life, and this 
initiatic and visionary ascent is in fact tantamount to the previ- 
ously mentioned angelic transformation, following the paradig- 
matic change of Enoch into the Son of Man (a Baal-like figure) 
or into Metatron, one who knows the names of all stars and 
whom YHWH makes ruler over all kingdoms and all heavenly 
beings. In this respect YHWH ha-katon is akin to the Perfect 
Man of the later Sufis. 

Himmelfarb doubts if these ascents may be viewed as the 
direct visionary experiences of their authors, especially since 
ascent in the Jewish apocalypses is understood as coming at 
God’s initiative, like prophecy. The readers of the ascension nar- 
ratives may use imagination as the vehicle to the divine world. 
However: 


It appears, then, that Hekhalot Zutarti does not provide 
instructions for ascent because none are necessary. The user 
of this text does not need to follow Aqiba on his difficult and 
dangerous journey. He can experience the journey vicariously 
and achieve its benefits by reciting the deeds of the great wor- 
thies of a bygone era. .. . Rather than attempting an ascent 
of his own, the mystic recites the deeds of these pious heroes 
and thus shares in the benefits ascent confers. The recitation 
undoubtedly constitutes a ritual, but not for ascent.” 


This assertion is partly confirmed by the passage from Hekhalot 
Rabbati which specifies that the yored merkavah, the one who 
descends to the chariot, has as his chief goal the vision of the 


' Alan F. Segal, “Paul and the Beginning of Jewish Mysticism,” in John 
J. Collins and Michael Fishbane (eds.), Death, Ecstasy, and Other Worldly 
Journeys (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), pp. 97 & 103-04. 

? Martha Himmelfarb, “The Practice of Ascent in the Ancient Mediter- 
ranean World,” in John J. Collins and Michael Fishbane (eds.), Death, 
Ecstasy, and Other Worldly Journeys (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), p. 128. 
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divine Face thrice daily, that is, during the three normative 
Jewish prayers.’ This is the same as to say that every Muslim 
worshipper ascends to the ‘arsh and contemplates the divine 
countenance five times a day, or even more than that if he (the 
slave and lover of the cosmic King) is zealous enough and 
practises supererogatory prayers. Consequently, even in Islam 
the experience of salvation (not unlike the more sophisticated 
angelic liturgies of the Qumran community, the yahad) “consists 
in following the rules and the calendar of the community.” 

In a sense, this daily cycle of prayers may be compared to a 
turning wheel with five windows that are suddenly opened (in 
strictly counted and appointed periods of time) into the divine 
realm and soon after closed again (at the end of prayer). The 
perfect angelic vigil (the ascetic ideal of the Sufi fugara) and 
permanent prayer would mean to turn bodily around the axis 
mundi perpetually, so that facing the rim of the circle (the giblah 
itself turning, since wherever one turns there is wajh Allah, the 
“Face of God”) becomes like an open window that never closes, 
the Presence therefore shining without break and illuminating 
one’s body with the holiness of divine light, thereby sanctifying 
it. This is to say that metaphorically one’s body is transformed 
into gold, that is, into the resurrection body. 

The gaze of the worshipper turned towards the veiled Face 
of God (or the throne-heart) theurgically activates illumination 
and unveiling (kashf). Therefore the Mediaeval Jewish Kab- 
balists would speak of the ascentio mentis in one’s imagination, 
assuming that only the “mentioning of the names” (hazkarat 
ha-shemot) is necessary in order to form spiritual images (siyy- 
urim ruhaniyyim). Thereby the divine sefirot, as the Pythagorean 
decad of the ideal numbers or the noetic meta-structure (¢axis) 
of Neoplatonic ontology, assume a certain form within one’s 
imagination (the so-called internal senses) that is transferred to 
the external senses through which it is expressed as a corporeal 
vision. This elaborated Neoaristotelian and Neoplatonic expla- 


3 Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines, p. 95. 


4 Fritz Stolz, “From the Paradigm of Lament and Hearing to the Conver- 
sion Paradigm,” in Jan Assmann and Guy G. Stroumsa (eds.), Transforma- 
tions of the Inner Self in Ancient Religions (Leiden: Brill, 1999), p. 22. 
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nation is chronologically rather late, and perhaps not accept- 
able for literally minded Biblical exegetes. However, it provides 
a model which explains how one’s imaginative faculty trans- 
forms one’s intentional thoughts until the worshipper imagines 
that he really ascends to the heavenly palaces: 


Thus he should think and form in his imagination (yesayyer 
be-dimyono) the gradations of the roots of his soul in all the 
worlds, and he should imagine that he ascended to those 
worlds, one level after another, in those roots that he has there, 
from one to the other, and he should imagine in his imagina- 
tion that he saw the lights that are there.° 


5 Hayyim Vital, Sefer ha-Berit ha-Shalem, Aaron Aescoli (ed.) (Jerusalem: 
Mosad ha-Rav Kook, 1954), p. 472, cited in Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a 
Speculum that Shines, p. 322. 
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Heavenly Struggles for the Roman Throne 
and for the Jewish Temple 


The origin of the Merkavah tradition (reshaped by the so-called 
Hekhalot anthologies, composed some centuries after the 
destruction of the Jewish sanctuary, the Hekhal, when it is said 
to have been raised up to the heavens) may be traced back to 
the image of the two-winged cherubim shielding the movable 
Ark of the Covenant. This image itself, established as the mer- 
kavah-throne of the cherubim in the debir of Solomon’s Temple, 
appears analogous to certain images found in Mesopotamian 
sacred iconography. 

Rachel Elior argues that the Merkavah tradition, dealing 
with the holy liturgy, calendars and festivals, and not just ascen- 
sions, was preserved in priestly literature until the destruction 
of the Second Temple in 70 ap, and after the destruction was 
partly continued in Hekhalot and Merkavah literature.' It was 
perhaps maintained secretly or at the margins of Rabbinic scrip- 
tural exegesis (midrash). However, we should remember that 
midrashic activity itself is to be regarded in a revelatory mode; 
revelation is ongoing and its chief vehicle is midrash, scriptural 
interpretation that is capable of opening the gates of heaven. 
This is so because “vision is always, to an extent, revision,” for 
as Wolfson says: 


As a result of this activity the fires of Sinai are rekindled, for 


through the interpretative process the moment of revelation 
is re-experienced. . . . Reading Scripture is a form of iconic 


' Rachel Elior, The Three Temples: On the Emergence of Jewish Mysticism, 
(Oxford, Portland: Littman Library of Jewish Civilization, 2004), p. 16. 
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visualization. Gnosis of the divine is attained through study 
of the sacred text, which in the analysis is a manner of self- 
knowledge, inasmuch as the human, too, is created in the 
shape of God, which is the Torah.” 


To understand the central role of the Temple in Jewish 
monotheism and place this in a chronological context, let us 
recall the major recognized dates of Israel’s history. The First 
Temple, founded by Solomon around g60 Bc (outwardly resem- 
bling many similar Canaanite and Phoenician temples), was 
destroyed by the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar in 597-587 
Bc. The Second Temple was erected around 515 Bc after the edict 
of the Persian (Achaemenide) king Cyrus (himself regarded as 
an anointed Messiah by the contemporary Jews), issued in 538 
Bc. This temple building differed from the previous one in its 
design, and was destroyed in 70 ap by the Roman legions of 
Titus who fought the Jewish rebels in Jerusalem. This remark- 
able event is thoroughly analysed by John Marshal in the 
political and oracular context of the so-called “long year”, 69 
AD, viewed both by Roman and Jewish visionaries as the reflec- 
tion of certain crucial decisions made in Heaven.’ That year is 
marked by uncertainties, with struggles for the Roman throne 
between different candidates that began immediately after 
Nero’s death at the climax of the Judean War, and just before 
the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple by Titus the following 
year. According to the testimony of both Josephus Flavius and 
Tacitus, the fatal Jewish revolt itself was inspired by a particular 
and somewhat ambiguous oracle, “found in their sacred scrip- 
tures”, declaring that a kingly Messiah soon would become ruler 
of all the world (Josephus, Jud. W.6.312; Tacitus, Hist. 5.13). 

According to persistent Jewish beliefs, the Roman world 
empire was to be demolished and the Gentiles themselves mas- 
sacred by the God of Israel, the real king (malak) of creation. 


? Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines, pp. 327 & 329. 


3 John W. Marshall, “Who’s on the Throne? Revelation in the Long Year,” 
in Ra‘anan Boustan and Annette Yoshiko Reed (eds.), Heavenly Realms and 
Earthly Realities in Late Antique Religions (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2004), p. 124. 
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Therefore, it is not the sinister whims of the Romans, but 
the supreme heavenly court, presided over by malak ha-olam 
(YHWH, as the Master of All), which guides the history of the 
world by turning the circle of the zodiac and the seasons. As 
in the Book of Revelation 4, when the cherubim and seraphim 
move the chariot (merkavah) forward, all “wheels within wheels” 
are moved simultaneously: days within weeks within months 
within years. Cameron Afzal has this to say: 


The throne is creation itself, the four living beings, repre- 
senting the motion of the stars symbolize the movement of the 
four seasons. The throne of God, creation, “moves” through 
time. Having invoked the communal icon merkabah, John con- 
flates the living beings with the wheels within wheels and as 
such associates the circular implication of the wheels with the 
motion of God’s creation in calendrical cycles. The vision of 
merkabah authenticates Revelation by establishing John as one 
who has seen the creator in his role as the director of history.* 


Eventually the Temple, as an earthly embodiment of cosmic 
order and covenant, was razed to the ground. Only tears and 
ruins were left. However, when the physical temple of YHWH, 
analogous to Ba’al, the Ugaritic “cloud rider” (rkb ‘rpt), is 
destroyed (like many other magnificent temples before it—in Ur, 
Uruk, Sippar and Babylon, as beautiful and nostalgic lamenta- 
tions confirm), “theurgical weeping” becomes a means of ascent 
to the celestial Temple, its holy merkavah, and contemplative 
unification (yihudim). As Wolfson remarks, “weeping as a means 
to attain mystical gnosis (hassagat ha-hokhmah) is placed in the 
context of both prayer and study.”> Weeping for the demolished 
Temple (like the standard Sumerian weeping for the destroyed 


* Cameron C. Afzal, “Wheels of Time in the Apocalypse of Jesus Christ,” in 
April D. DeConick (ed.), Paradise Now: Essays on Early Jewish and Christian 
Mysticism (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), p. 209. 


5 Elliot R. Wolfson, “Weeping, Death, and Spiritual Ascent in Sixteenth 
Century Jewish Mysticism,” in John J. Collins and Michael Fishbane (ed.), 
Death, Ecstasy, and Other Worldly Journeys (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), p. 
217. 
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cities, the seats of the traditional gods), or the ritual weeping of 
the descended soul, serves as a mystical technique and theurgic 
device: “That is, the weeping serves as the means by which the 
individual can directly affect the divine, specifically by opening 
up the highest channels to overflow in a way that parallels the 
shedding of tears below.”® It is remarkable that Baruch, the hero 
of 2 Baruch, composed in the late first or early second century, 
goes to the Holy of Holies at the site of the destroyed Jerusalem 
Temple for an incubation rite. He weeps and prays until he falls 
asleep and sees a dream vision.’ 


5 Tbid., pp. 218-19. 


7 James R. Davila, “The Ancient Jewish Apocalypses and the Hekhalot 
Literature,” in April D. DeConick (ed.), Paradise Now: Essays on Early Jewish 
and Christian Mysticism (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), p. 
120. 
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For the Jewish religious mentality, the destruction of both the 
First and the Second Temples meant that the ruined earthly cult 
was transported into the heavenly spheres. In Sefer Hekhalot (3 
Enoch), probably redacted in Sasanian Babylonia, according 
to Rebecca Lesses,' the souls of the righteous ask YHWH why 
He has not saved the people of Israel. In the same book, Rabbi 
Ishmael, during his heavenly ascension to the sar hapanim, the 
prince of the divine Presence (Metatron): 


. is shown the vision of God’s right hand, “which has 
been banished behind him because of the destruction of 
the temple” (48:1). In a striking image, the five fingers of 
God’s hand weep in sorrow, and five tears fall into the great 
sea... . The notion that God’s power could be limited in any 
way, expressed in such an anthropomorphic fashion, drew 
the ire of both Muslims and Karaite Jews. The Qur’an seems 
to know (and harshly criticize) this notion of the binding 
of God’s right arm and hence God’s voluntary weakness. In 
Surah 5 (The Feast), 64: “The Jews say, ‘Bound are the hands 
of God.’ Tied be their own hands and damned may they be for 
saying what they say!”? 


" Rebecca Lesses, “Eschatological Sorrow, Divine Weeping, and God’s 
Right Arm,” in April D. DeConick (ed.), Paradise Now: Essays on Early Jewish 
and Christian Mysticism (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), p. 
266. 


? Ibid., pp. 265 & 268. 
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Strictly speaking, the Temple is neither transported into nor 
located in heaven, since its seven Aekhalot themselves constitute 
the heavens. Even before the destruction of the Second Temple, 
the Zadokites and other Palestinian ascetics (some of them 
influenced, presumably, by the bios Puthagorikos, the Pythago- 
rean way of life) maintained that the only real Chariot-Throne 
is located in the celestial Temple. According to Elior: 


Ezekiel’s vision may be perceived as a priestly prophetic tradi- 
tion of a mystical and visionary metamorphosis of the Holy of 
Holies in Solomon’s Temple, or as a heavenly memorialization 
of the ruined earthly Temple in a heavenly counterpart and 
an archetypal cosmic model. . . . Gazing upon the Merkavah 
in the priestly mystical tradition, or viewing the sacred in the 
mythical ritual context, is perhaps reminiscent of the viewing 
of the intertwined cherubim during the pilgrimage in the 
Temple tradition. . . . This is achieved [namely, a mystical 
ascent to the angelic world] through an associative liturgical 
shift, from the priestly service in the earthly Temple—whose 
charge included observing the sacred service, tending for the 
shewbread, and performing through their songs of praise and 
thanks a ritual of knowledge, justice, and righteousness—to 
the service of the angels of the Countenance—godlike beings, 
bearers of celestial knowledge, who chant their songs of praise 
in the heavenly sanctuary. . . . A characteristic feature of the 
priestly mystical tradition is the multiplication by seven in the 
heavenly cult of almost every element of the earthly cult once 
performed in Solomon’s Temple, or its visionary transforma- 
tion in Ezekiel’s Merkavah; from a cultic object or structure, 
destroyed and no longer existent, it is transformed into an 
eternal, heavenly, liturgical entity in the supernal sanctuary— 
singing, chanting, blessing.’ 


In these imaginative visions and descriptions (implicitly 


related to renewals of the Covenant) all the aspects of the 
celestial Temple correspond to certain aspects of the earthly 


3 Rachel Elior, The Three Temples: On the Emergence of Jewish Mysticism, pp. 
157, 160, 169 & 177. 
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Temple, including the liturgical calendar, annual seasons and 
cultic rites. This pristine maintenance of the angelic cult in the 
celestial ziggurat means that the cosmos is not falling apart, and 
all creatures keep living, in spite of the pivotal earthly pole, the 
Jerusalem Temple, being destroyed. 

Guy Stroumsa even argues that, in fact, two almost entirely 
new religions grew up on the ruins of the Second Temple, that 
is to say, Christianity and Rabbinic Judaism. The latter, though 
viewed as a faithful prolongation of the Second Temple Juda- 
isms (in the plural), nevertheless assumes novel shapes, different 
from all earlier versions of Jewish monotheism. He writes: 


The religion of Israel, after it had lost its Temple and all it 
entailed, deeply changed. In a sense, therefore, Judaism and 
Christianity in the second century can be perceived as sister 
religions, rather than standing in a filial relationship. . .. Both 
communities were engaged in a dramatic process of “ortho- 
doxisation”, which entailed the censorship of many of the oral 
traditions which had been so important in the past. . . . The 
censorship process went together with a strong effort to 
establish precise and competing rules for interpretation of the 
Biblical texts to both religions.* 


After the destruction of the Second Temple, the Sages 
(Rabbis) not only shaped their own orthodox version of 
Judaism, but also displaced and suppressed various esoteric 
(especially, priestly) traditions of the past. The term “esot- 
erism” is perhaps not the best word to be used in this context, 
because it is a relatively new concept with a tacit Freemasonic 
bias. The French term “esoterisme” was itself employed for the 
first time by Jacques Matter in 1828.5 However, we can speak of 
Second Temple Jewish esoterism in the sense of the Greek term 
musterion, “mystery” (Hebrew sod, raz, “divine secrets”), espe- 
cially when dealing with those traditions that are rooted in the 


* Guy G. Stroumsa, The Body of Truth and its Measures: New Testament Can- 
onization in Context, in Guy G. Stroumsa, Hidden Wisdom: Esoteric Traditions 
and the Roots of Christian Mysticism (Leiden: Brill, 2005), pp. 89 & go. 


> Guy G. Stroumsa, Hidden Wisdom, p. 1. 
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apocalyptic literature. These “esoterists” (among the Sadducees, 
Pharisees, Essenes and others) not always insisted on the idea 
of a double truth, but rather emphasized the secrecy of both 
the divine Name (ha-sod ha-gadol, “the great secret”) and the 
Torah. Accordingly, the profound truth is shared only among 
limited circles ruled by the spiritual masters of the truth and its 
mysteries. 

Much later, Origen, the Christian, raises the issue of the 
Mosaic esoteric traditions (paradoseis aporrhetous: Com. Joh. 
19.15.92). For him the idea of two linguistic levels of truth 
simply means “the two chronological levels of Heilsgeschichte, as 
expressed in the Old and New Testaments”.® Convinced that the 
philosophia perennis is tantamount to the praeparatio evangelica,’ 
he argues that the Jews have secret philosophical doctrines: 


Thus, a secret Judaism existed already in Biblical times. Those 
who are Jews secretly (en toi kruptoi Ioudaioi) receive their name 
not from Judah, son of Jacob, but from a High Priest also 
named Judah. . . . Jewish secret doctrines, therefore, are the 
core of true Judaism, in contradiction to rabbinic Judaism— 
although the rabbis are the heirs of these traditions of old and 
know them. For Origen, true or secret Judaism stands in stark 
opposition to contemporaneous Judaism.® 


Should we take seriously such claims made by the Alexan- 
drian hermeneus, one to whom “secret Christianity” is, in a sense, 
“secret Judaism”? In this respect, we need to explore Elior’s dis- 
tinction of two different trends in Judaism that may be discerned 
through the last few centuries Bc and the first few centuries aD, 
remembering at the same time that “esoterism” in this context 
is not a hidden kernel of popular paideia, but simply a distinct 
theological perspective and a different philosophical attitude: 


® Gedaliahu G. Stroumsa, “Moses’ Riddles: Esoteric Trends in Patristic 
Hermeneutics,” in Shlomo Biderman and Ben-Ami Scharfstein (eds.), 
Interpretation in Religion (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992), p. 233- 


’ Ibid., p. 235. 


8 Guy G. Stroumsa, “Clement, Origen, and Jewish Esoteric Traditions,” 
Hidden Wisdom, p. 123. 
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The old was characterized by the ritual and the esoteric: priests 
and angels, Temple and Temple rites, a fixed, permanent, 
sacred order of fixed times engraved on heavenly tablets and 
based on divine authority and sacred (but never finalized) 
Written Law, entrusted to the priests, who continued to create 
works of divine and angelic inspiration. The new, in contrast, 
was typified by the textual and exoteric, accessible to all, shaped 
by rabbis and scholars whose leadership and decision-making 
were based on variable, human sapience and earthly authority, 
on patriarchal tradition and an Oral Law, entrusted to the 
Sages and through them to the entire community of Israel.° 


9 Rachel Elior, The Three Temples, p. 6. 
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The Apocalyptic Wars between the “Sons of 
Light” and the “Sons of Darkness” 


The apocalyptic and mystical priestly literature of the Hel- 
lenistic Second Temple period appeared as part of the bitter 
dispute between the deprived priests from the house of Zadok 
(those who served in the Jerusalem Temple until 175 Bc) and 
both the Hellenized priests and those who served the Hasmo- 
nean dynasty. Onias III was appointed as a High Priest in 187 
Bc under the reign of the Seleucids. When he was imprisoned 
by Antiochus IV Epiphanes and replaced by his brother Jason, 
a lasting conflict between different Jewish political and religious 
parties began. 

During the high priesthood service of Jason and Menelaus 
(whose allies, however, fought and massacred each other), 
a social programme designed to Hellenize Jerusalem was 
encouraged. When Jason finally revolted against Antiochus, 
the Seleucid monarch marched on Jerusalem with his armies 
and turned the Temple of YHWH into a temple of Zeus. The 
desecration of the Temple was one of the main reasons why the 
priestly family of Hasmoneans launched a kind of jihad against 
both the Seleucids and the local supporters of Hellenization. 
Finally, an independent Jewish state was restored, and Mene- 
laus, the Hellenist High Priest, was executed. 

In the course of the dramatic struggle for the priesthood 
which lasted throughout some 120 years of the Hashmonean 
dominion, various religious sects emerged that contested the 
Hashmonean right to priesthood and kingship. Among them 
were new groups of Torah scholars, the Pharisees, later labelled 
hakhamim, Sages or Rabbis, and the party of the Zadokite priests 
with their numerous followers (such as members of the esoteric 
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yahad in Qumran and elsewhere), those who called themselves 
“sons of Light” in contrast to the Hashmonean usurpers, the 
“sons of Darkness”.! 

Such was the dramatic social and political context within 
which one finds expressed the apocalyptic and eschatological 
visions originating in this period. The local quarrels and theo- 
logical battles at the time of Antiochus and the Maccabean 
revolt can be seen in the light of such cosmic clashes as those 
depicted in the apocalyptic genre. Since the sons of Zadok, 
those who regarded themselves as keepers of the holy tradition, 
were persecuted, they abandoned the Jerusalem Temple, “appar- 
ently taking with them the temple library”, as Elior supposes, 
whose remains were found in Qumran as the nine hundred 
Dead Sea Scrolls.” 

The chief conflict between the “sons of Light”, yahad (whose 
leader, kohen harosh, is the supreme priest, the “one who is 
teaching righteousness”, yoreh ha-tsadek), and the “sons of 
Darkness” was disagreement regarding the cultic calendar. The 
Seleucid lunar calendar, approved by the Hellenized Jewish 
priests and later accepted both by the Hasmonean priests and 
Rabbis, was condemned by the Zadokites (the tzdokim, Sad- 
ducees). The sons of Zadok saw it as a devilish plot set up in 
contrast with the solar calendar revealed to Enoch, the sev- 
enth antediluvian patriarch and Metatron-figure, and the chief 
mystical hero of the angelic-priestly calendar and the chariot 
tradition. The last official Zadokite High Priest, Onias IV, even 
established a rival temple at Leontopolis in Egypt, because the 
Jerusalem Temple was occupied and held by evil forces, “sons of 
darkness”, that is to say, adherents of the lunar calendar. 

In this respect it is important to remember that the calendar 
of the Muslim ulama (the equivalent of the Jewish Rabbis) is 
also lunar, with a strong anti-solar agenda. For this reason, the 
holy month of Ramadan (the Jewish Day of Atonement, Yom 
Kippur, turned into the month-long fast) draws forward. 


" Rachel Elior, “The Emergence of the Mystical Traditions of the Merk- 
abah,” in April D. DeConick (ed.), Paradise Now: Essays on Early Jewish and 
Christian Mysticism (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), p. go. 


? Tbid., p. 96. 
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According to the assertion attributed to Ka‘b al-Ahbar, the 
word hitta (the equivalent of the magic parole, or shibboleth, 
from the well-known story recorded in Judges 12:5-6 about the 
crossing of the River Jordan from east to west and the entering 
of the Land of Israel: whosoever wants to cross has to say “shib- 
boleth,” or is otherwise killed on the spot) is regarded as a Bib- 
lical word signifying the holy month of Ramadan. This is so, 
since hitta (although meaning “wheat” in Hebrew—as shibboleth 
means “ear of wheat”) signifies atonement through fasting. Uri 
Rubin says: 


It may be assumed that hitta replaced shibboleth in the Qur’anic 
version because unlike shibboleth, hitta could be associated 
with a genuine Arabic root: h.t.t., which means “to put down”, 
“to remove”, in the sense of forgiveness of sins or atone- 
ment. . . . However, in some interpretations the word has 
undergone Islamization, being said to represent well-known 
Islamic sacred formulae . . . regarded as the origins of bless- 
ings, such as the basmala or the shahada.* 


For the yahad (the Qumran community of Zadokites), the 
solar calendar, related with the mythical tradition of Enoch 
(modelled on Endumeranki, the seventh legendary king of 
Sippar), revealed the structural harmony of the whole universe, 
based on the sevenfold cycle and expressed in number, right 
measure, proportion and counting. This “Enochian Pythago- 
reanism” was associated with the doctrine of Israel’s covenant, 
which ritually maintains the annual wheel of four seasons and 
the dynamics of the entire cosmic order. According to Elior: 


This calendar, “ordained and written in the heavenly tablets” 
and imprinted in the cyclic laws of nature, divided into sea- 
sons and signs of the zodiac based on an underlying fourfold, 
annual principle, reflects the divine pattern of time—the seven 
days of Creation. . . . The sevenfold solar year, measuring time 
on the basis of a sacred principle, amalgamating the cosmic, 


3 Uri Rubin, Between Bible and Qur’an: The Children of Israel and the Islamic 
Self-Image (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1999), p. 85. 
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astronomical order and the ritual and liturgical order, was 
first learned from its guardians, the angels in heaven, who 
taught it to men in the time of Enoch, the seventh patriarch 
of the world, who in turn taught it to his descendants the 
priests Methuseleh, Lamech, and Noah. . . . They [namely, the 
Zadokites] envisaged a community of angelic priests in the 
world of the Merkavah and in the “sanctuary of man”... . In 
place of the arbitrary, sinful, chaotic, and distorting ritual of 
the human priests, which divorced time from space, disturbed 
ritual cosmic synchronization, defiled the Temple, and endan- 
gered the cycles of life and fertility, they envisaged a heavenly 
cult of angelic priests, a sacred ritual archetype, organized in 
an eternal, harmonic, seven-based pattern. . . . * 


The “sons of Light”, yahad, imagined their liturgies implying 
simultaneous heavenly and earthly worship: the Zadokite 
priests, initiates and angels pray and keep festivals together 
(together in a strictly literal sense), following the Enochian 
solar calendar. The same calendar was later taught to Moses as 
the Torah veteu da (a type of angelic revelation) when the divine 
law as the Torah vehamitzva had already been received and estab- 
lished.° Since the Jerusalem Temple is defiled, the worshippers 
ascend to the celestial Temple and there participate in the holy 
liturgies that keep and maintain the entire cosmic order intact. 

It is noteworthy that the Pharisees (prushim, the sages) 
chose the lunar calendar as the basis of their Rabbinic Judaism, 
and the study of the Zadokite calendrical traditions were thus 
forbidden, and the narratives concerning Enoch’s ascent to 
heaven were re-written or simply proclaimed as separim hitsonim, 
apocryphal writings, and also prohibited. According to Elior, 
Rabbi Akiva took a central part in shaping the alternative Rab- 
binical order based on the lunar calendar: “The new hegemony 
further replaced the narrative of heavenly ascents and heavenly 
knowledge that were associated with the priestly solar calendar 
with stories relating to Enoch’s humiliation, punishment, and 


* Rachel Elior, The Three Temples, pp. 45-48 & 58. 
» Rachel Elior, The Emergence of the Mystical Traditions of the Merkabah, p. 94. 
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death.”® Therefore it is rather ironic that the later Merkavah 
mystics reshaped the image of Rabbi Akiva himself, turning him 
into the chief hero of Hekhalot literature. 

There are different rival versions, however, of how early 
Jewish mysticism emerged and what it really means. The term 
“mysticism” itself belongs to the sphere of modern typology 
and comparative analysis, identifying it with a conviction that 
a person (or a cultic community as a whole, understood as the 
cosmic body of Osiris redivivus) can be so purified, transformed 
and illuminated that, as a consequence of such an initiation, 
he may directly, and before his physical death, experience the 
divine in mystical vision, either by joining the celestial worship- 
pers in his imagination, or as a result of an ineffable union (the 
henosis of the Neoplatonists). This real or imagined goal may 
be achieved through contemplative ascent, scriptural exegesis, 
gnosis, askesis, spiritual exercises, ritual practices (including 
sacraments) and temple liturgies. Since Rabbinic Judaism and 
Christianity are “companion expressions of Second Temple 
Judaism”, according to DeConick,’ they share certain funda- 
mental assumptions and hermeneutical strategies related to 
spiritual doctrine and redemptive promises. For Jewish and 
Christian devotees of every kind, the pilgrimage to the earthy 
Temple (either defiled, destroyed, or irrelevant to one’s spiritual 
destiny) was replaced by the visionary, ritual or hermeneutical 
pilgrimage towards the Glory (Kavod) of YHWH. DeConick 
writes: 


Many of the first Christians contemplated their own ascen- 
sions into heaven and bodily transformations, believing that 
Jesus’ exaltation and transformation had opened heaven’s gate 
for them. . . . This shift in thought to concentrate on the fulfill- 
ment of God’s promises in the present . . . moved the eschato- 
logical encounter with God and promises of bodies glorified 


§ Thid., p. 102. 
7 April D. DeConick, What is Early Jewish and Christian Mysticism? p. 2. 
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from the future sphere to the present, from the external cosmic 
apocalyptic event to an internal apocalyptic experience.® 


One should remember, however, that within the Jewish mys- 
tical tradition, the activity of scriptural interpretation, midrash, 
allows for the opening of the gates of the celestial Temple and 
visions of God. Therefore, exegesis and experience to a certain 
extent coincide. The interpretative and revelatory modes of 
reading converge in a prayer-mi‘raj conducted by the saddiq. 
It follows that, as Wolfson notes, one’s experience of the text 
is absolutely fundamental to.one’s understanding of tradition, 
mediating and shaping that understanding.® 


8 Tbid., p. 21. 
9 Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines, p. 330. 
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Imam-like Khalifah of God 


The numerous Hekhalot and Merkavah texts were composed, 
presumably by the descendants of the dispossessed priestly 
community, after the destruction of the Second Temple. These 
texts stand outside the Rabbinic canon, and consist of a com- 
plex of separate fragments that have been redacted together 
and presented as instructions on theurgical recitation or as 
dialogues between a small number of paradigmatic sages con- 
cerning the ascent to heaven or the encounter with the Sar-Torah 
by the “Prince of Torah”. Simultaneously, the redactors tried to 
neutralize the opposition between the mystical priestly tradi- 
tions and those of the contemporaneous Rabbinic Judaism, 
apparently at a time when the Mishna and Talmud were already 
established and canonized. The anonymous authors of these 
pseudepigraphic texts (mostly attributed to Rabbi Ishmael ben 
Elisha and Rabbi Akiva, who were engaged in esoteric specula- 
tion pertaining to the heavenly palaces) were concerned with 
the theurgical recitation of the divine names. This would mean 
that Yom Kippur, with its ritualized annual entering of the 
Holy of Holies, is extended throughout the whole year. Every 
day is Yom Kippur for the mystics (maskilim), those who in 
their liturgical imagination convert the ruined Temple into the 
meta-structure of seven heavenly sanctuaries and themselves 
attempt to participate in the sacred services performed by the 
malakhei hasharet, the ministering angels, before the radiance of 
the merkavah. Consequently, the invocation of the great Name 
is continued ceaselessly. In this context, all powerful names 
are viewed as magic icons of the divine limbs. They are able to 
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construct the entire eidetic body of YHWH (or of the Lesser 
YHWH, that is, Metatron). Janowitz writes: 


God is conceived of as a collection of powerful forces (limbs), 
each force being captured in the name of the limbs. Thus, the 
reciting of the list of names is a series of mini-transformational 
moments that “construct” the divine body “here” for viewing. 
At each step they highlight the similarities between the divine 
body and the human body.! 


The Hekhalot literature mostly consists of mystical descrip- 
tions of the angelic service in the heavenly sanctuaries, revealed 
to those who weep for the ruined earthly house of God and, 
in their pious zeal, try to reach the celestial merkavah. They 
are devout pilgrims (and magicians of sorts) who are able to 
approach the seven hekhalot through the liturgical anagoge and 
pronunciation of the ineffable Name. The gates of the pilgrimage 
to heaven (for ascent to the supernal Hekhalot) are open, thus 
providing free access to the realm of malakh sar hapanim (the 
Angel-Prince of the Countenance), the enthroned Enoch- 
Metatron and the realm of Israel. Accordingly, following the 
paradigm of Enoch, the pious Jewish saddig (like the “holy and 
pure pipe”, the “secret of the covenant” in the form of an erected 
“stick” crowned by the feminine ‘atarah or Shekhinah) is able 
to enter the innermost sanctum (lifnai velifnim). This mystical 
entering of Pardes implies exaltation (coronation, which means 
union with the Torah and the divine berit, or lingam, in Shaivite 
terms), depicted as a parallel of Moses’ ascent to Mount Sinai 
and the Shavuot, the priestly festival of covenants and divine 
revelations. According to the later Kabbalist visionary, Joseph 
of Hamadan: 


On the three festivals one must make a pilgrimage [to the Jeru- 
salem Temple] as it says, “Three times a year all your males 


shall appear before the Sovereign Lord, the God of Israel” 
(Exod. 34:23)... . The males see His face on the appointed 


' Naomi Janowitz, Icons of Power: Ritual Practices in Late Antiquity, p. 53. 
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times of the festivals, for the bridegroom comes to unite with 
the bridge, which corresponds to the Community of Israel, 
and the holy and pure pipe, which is the secret of the cov- 
enant, is disclosed.” 


And so now only the heavenly Temple is left for Israel as 
the ultimate object of mystical desire, prayer, song, ascent and 
esoteric speculation, related with Enoch, son of Jared, who 
serves as High Priest in the celestial sanctuary, and his pseude- 
pigraphic heirs, namely, Rabbi Akiva and Rabbi Ishmael. Elior 
makes the following observation: 


Thus Hekhalot tradition sees Rabbi Akiva and Rabbi Ishmael 
as mystical counterparts of Moses and Aaron. The first plays 
the role of the prophet, the man of God transcending the limits 
of time and space, who “descends to the Merkavah”, achieves 
direct contact with God and the angels, learns the secrets of 
the Merkavah, its dimensions and cosmic order, hears and 
sees heavenly mysteries and celestial song. Upon returning to 
earth, he transforms the invisible knowledge into an audible, 
verbal, and therefore communicable, sacred textual tradition. 
The second is the priest, who “ascends” to the heavenly Holy 
of Holies and perpetuates the dynasty of Enoch, Levi, Aaron, 
and his sons the priests. It is his task to create a ritual represen- 
tation and translation of the heavenly tablets and the tablets of 
the Covenant, of the celestial laws and mysteries, to remember 
and protect them and to impart them to man.? 


Thus, continuity of the angelic service in the heavens is thereby 
maintained after the destruction of the Second Temple. In 
principle, not only priestly “descenders to the Chariot”, but 
all Israelites can participate in this worship and the wondrous 
mysteries (razei pele) that reveal the secrets of the Torah and of 


? Joseph of Hamadan, Sefer Ta‘amey ha-Mizwoth (Book of Reasons and the 
Commandments), Menachem Meier (ed.), Ph.D. diss., Brandeis University, 
1974, PP. 232-33; cited by Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines, 
p. 369. 

3 Rachel Elior, The Three Temples, p. 242. 
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the Torah-like universe, including those of the shiur gamah mea- 
surements concerning God’s stature, measured in myriads of 
parasangs (the Persian unit of length, equivalent to about three 
miles). This is because all the people of Israel are deemed to be 
capable of enjoying a vision of the Glory at Sinai, according 
to the testimony of Exodus 20:15: “And all the people saw the 
voices” (we-khol ha-‘am ro’im ‘et ha-qolot). 

The Prophet Muhammad, like the new Teacher of Righ- 
teousness, moreh tsadek, or the renewer of the Covenant (in the 
sense of the Abrahamic berit), in his isra and mi‘raj accomplishes 
both pilgrimages—that to the earthly Jerusalem Temple and to 
its heavenly counterpart, the seven supernal Hekhalot, thereby 
entering the presence of the King. The Prophet, as the recently 
appointed administrator (the vice-gerent, khalifah, of Allah), 
thus continues and consummates the prophetic and mystical 
paradigm of ascent to heaven. In this way he is visiting the King 
and then returning to earth with the acquired celestial gnosis 
and secrets of the Qur’an, the umm al-kitab, which is both “con- 
firmer and protector” (musaddig and muhaymin) of all preceding 
scriptures (Qur'an, 5:48). 

In a sense, Muhammad unites the prophetic and priestly 
functions, those of Moses and Aaron, through his kingly func- 
tion, evoking the role of the Davidide messiah. In spite of dif- 
ferent narrative versions which emerged as midrashic exegesis 
and elaboration on Qur'an surah 17, it is clear that Muhammad’s 
status as a leader of the “new Israel”, namely, al-wmmah, is 
confirmed at the heavenly royal court, where Moses occupies a 
magam (Hebrew magom, place or station) less prestigious than 
those of Abraham and Muhammad. 

The question of “influences” is of no significance the 
moment one realizes that Islam constitutes a continuation of 
the “primordial” paradosis, which is thus intimately related to 
the sacred history of Semitic monotheism and resonant with 
Second Temple Jewish traditions. It should then be no surprise 
that Enoch’s transformation into the supreme angel Metatron in 
3 Enoch is reflected in Muhammad’s theological transformation 
into the heavenly and cosmic anthropos, the primordial being of 
Light. 
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After the destruction of al-bayt al-magqdis in Jerusalem, only 
the celestial Temple continued to exist; no sanctuary stood 
on Mount Zion, now turned into a heap of rubble. There- 
fore Qur’an 17:1 most probably refers both to the earthly site 
where the Temple stood and to its celestial archetype, to the 
distant heavenly Temple of the Jewish merkavah mystics, per- 
haps regarded as the archetypal Ka‘bah by the Hijazi hanifs. 
It is not necessary to assume, as Dan Merkur does impiously, 
that Muhammad “was unaware of these facts and composed a 
Quranic verse that refers to a nonexistent temple in Jerusalem”. 

The city of Jerusalem itself was turned into Aelia Capitolina 
(the Iliya of the Arabs) after the second Jewish revolt in 132 AD 
by the Roman emperor Hadrian, and became a Christian holy 
place soon after Constantine proclaimed himself a sacral king 
and the thirteenth apostle, the servant and minister of the 
supreme King. 

The Dome of the Rock may be considered al-masjid al- 
agsa. This building—sometimes seen as the final achievement 
of Byzantine architectural style—was erected on the Temple 
Mount most probably at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
(695-705 aD) or his eldest son and successor, al-Walid ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik (705-15 ap). According to the original inscription, the 
Dome was built by ‘Abd al-Malik in 692 ap (year 72 of al-hijra), 
but it is unclear whether this date refers to the beginning or the 
completion of the building. The so-called Mosque of “Umar at 


’ Dan Merkur, Gnosis: An Esoteric Tradition of Mystical Visions, p. 197. 
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the southern end of the sanctuary platform is identified for the 
first time as al-masjd al-aqsa only in the eleventh century.” 

The Dome of the Rock was built as the most important 
symbol and proclamation of the nascent Islamic religion. One 
cannot doubt the tremendous mytho-cosmological, political, 
liturgical and even theurgical importance of the Temple Mount, 
even if Christians tried to shift the axis mundi of the ancient 
habiru monotheism by transferring it to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and Mount Calvary. According to Gerald Hawting: 


This alone makes it likely that the Dome of the Rock was to 
have a unique importance. In addition, Jewish apocalyptic 
ideas expected the coming of a king who would restore the 
Temple (destroyed by the Romans in AD 70), and it seems 
likely that ‘Abd al-Malik’s uniquely magnificent edifice would 
be put in this context. 


Be that as it may, the building of the Dome of the Rock on the 
Temple Mount was intended to signify that Islam had come as if 
to fulfil human history, to seal the cycle of monotheistic revela- 
tion. The Dome of the Rock’s inscriptions and tacit assumptions 
imply, to a certain extent, that Islam is in a sense a kind of Third 
Temple Judaism. Put differently and in Islam’s own terms, it 
is the restoration of Abrahamic monotheism, deemed to have 
been corrupted by the Jews and Christians. According to Garth 
Fowden: 


Just as its inscriptions proclaim that Islam has triumphed over 
polytheism and purged the error of Christianity, so too the 
Dome of the Rock, by its very sitting where once the Temple 
had stood, and by certain aspects of its decoration, underlines 
that Judaism too has at last found its truest expression, while 
Christ’s prophecy of the Temple’s destruction is now made 
null and void. ... The regalia of Iran and Byzantium are duly 


? Andrew Rippin, Muslims: Their Religious Beliefs and Practices, Third edition 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2005), p. 68. 


3 Gerald R. Hawting, The First Dynasty of Islam: The Umayyad Caliphate AD 
661-750, Second edition (London and New York: Routledge, 2005), p. 61. 
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depicted, according to Oleg Grabar, in the mosaic decoration 
on the inner face of the octagonal colonnade, facing the rock 
itself. Still, the Dome of the Rock’s site and inscription alone 
sufficiently underline that although Islam had brought new 
wine, the universality of Muhammad’s message ensured that 
this fresh vintage could be poured even into wineskins as old 
as Jerusalem, and rejuvenate them.* 


Muhammad appeared from the remote holy places and 
mountains of the Hijaz as a kind of Cyrus redivivus, creating 
a new world empire that gradually replaced both the Persian 
and Byzantine empires. The former Roman-Persian border in 
Syria and northern Mesopotamia was demolished. Syria, Egypt, 
Iraq and Iran suddenly became parts of a single religious and 
cultural commonwealth. Islam itself was raised up on a wave 
of eschatological expectations, widespread during the pro- 
longed and exhaustive Sasanian-Byzantine wars that involved 
Jerusalem as well. As Fowden remarks, “throughout the first 
Muslim century it was firmly believed that the last times were 
imminent and that they would be marked by the conquest of 
Constantinople.”® 

Edward Gibbon, in his much praised and criticized Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, already claimed that Muhammad, 
“with the sword in one hand and the Qur’an in the other, 
erected his throne on the ruins of Christianity,” exhausted by 
wars and sectarian quarrels.® The holy sword and the holy Book 
were both symbols of the “last times”, as if the Jews and Chris- 
tians had been punished by God through the Arabs, “the sons of 
Ishmael”, and afforded a fresh opportunity to repent and accept 
not simply the speculations of scribes, the soferim, or the Laws 
of Constantine, Theodosius and Leo, but the revealed Islamic 
“way”, the shari‘ah, which (although constructed as the detailed 


* Garth Fowden, Empire to Commonwealth: Consequences of Monotheism in 
Late Antiquity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), pp. 142-43. 


> Ibid., p. 141. 


6 Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, edited and 
abridged by Hugh Trevor-Roper (New York: Washington Square Press, 
Heron Books, 1963), p. 443- 
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sunnah only by the new generations of “scribes” during the 
Abbasid era) comes from God and leads back to God. Thereby 
the Islamized Roman Empire heralding God’s kingdom on 
earth would be established either with captured Constantinople 
or with Damascus. 

In a sense, Islam fulfilled the expectations of the Apocalypse 
of Pseudo-Methodius, which asserted that the Christian empire 
had been formed by a believing Alexander the Great and was 
waiting for a crusading saviour-king in the near future. Now, 
Alexander suddenly appeared as the Qur’anic prophet Iskander, 
an undeniably pious believer. And Muhammad suddenly 
appears as the saviour of the Fertile Crescent and of the entire 
Graeco-Persian oikoumene. Being a part of that “late antique 
dynamic” whose first phases had been the Hashmonean con- 
troversy, the Jewish anti-Roman revolts, the destruction of the 
Second Temple and the subsequent Christianization of the Near 
East, Islam entered the scene not only as Third Temple mono- 
theism, but as the “Israel” finally made truly universal, without 
Christian “Hellenistic extravagancy” and its offensive bid‘a, or 
innovation of Trinitarian theology. And so Islam appears as the 
religious culmination and spiritual regeneration of the ancient 
Mediterranean and Near Eastern world. 

In this particular context, the mi‘raj stories serve as a means 
to establish an Islamic communal definition and to create a par- 
adigm for mystical practices, still modelled on the pilgrimage 
to the celestial Temple, but understood more in juridical and 
gnostic rather than simply liturgical terms. The recollection 
(dhikr) of the Islamic primordial Covenant (cf. Qur’an 7:172: 
alastu bi rabbikum, “Am I not your Lord?”) is based on the ini- 
tiatic Muhmmadan pact (bay‘ah) of the “mystic warriors” and 
their special protocol of adab. As Elior points out: 


Early Jewish mysticism is essentially a revival of the myth of the 
angelic priests and an immortalization of the earthly, tangible 
Temple and priesthood as reflections of the infinite, invisible 
dimensions of the Merkavah and the angels. . . . Since the 
destruction of the Second Temple, the earthly controversies 
over the validity of the legacy of sacred time, place, and cult 
were no longer relevant, and the need to preserve the sacred 
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service was answered by assigning it to the angelic priesthood 
in the superna] sanctuaries. The descenders to the Merkavah 
testified to the continuity of this sacred service in the heavens, 
conserving the living memory of the priestly ritual in its 
angelic version after the destruction of the Second Temple.’ 


Muhammad himself travelled to heaven in order to legiti- 
mately confirm a divine mandate for his own community of 
believers (mu’minun). He thereby received the revelation of 
the ritual prayers that climax in the act of total submission 
enacted in the sajda, the prostration. In late antiquity, this act, 
called proskunesis, was performed before the emperor by those 
who came into his presence. This practice was widespread in 
Rome under Gallienus (cf. p. 82), and apparently approved 
by Plotinus in his “extended comparison of the appearance of 
the supreme God to the appearance of the emperor when the 
bystanders prostrate themselves”.® 

The Prophet Muhammad not only received the five daily 
prayers, but also certain secret revelations, those which are com- 
monly regarded as the foundations of the Sufi path. Therefore 
the motif of ascension was easily integrated into the mystical 
practices of tasawwuf, aimed at the spiritual transformation of 
the soul “through the miraculous effect of the Divine Presence”. 

This Presence (hudur), however, was later depicted and 
symbolized according to a pattern of traditional cosmological 
conceptions, fashioned by Second Temple Judaism, and other 
conceptions prevalent in late antiquity. But the Sufi mystic, 
the one who “wraps himself in the light of the Holy Spirit”, 
according to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani,!° does not circumambulate 
the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. Rather, he circumambulates 


7 Rachel Elior, The Three Temples: On the Emergence of Jewish Mysticism, pp. 
260 & 264. 


8 John Bray, Gallienus: A Study in Reformist and Sexual Politics (Kent Town, 
South Australia: Wakefield Press, 1997), p. 259. 

9 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Sufi Essays (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1972), 
p. 17. 

1 Sara Sviri, The Taste of Hidden Things: Images on the Sufi Path (Inverness, 
CA: Golden Sufi Center, 1997), p. 22. 
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the Ka‘bah of his own heart, externally represented by the Abra- 
hamic Meccan sanctuary. And so he moves in circles, reciting 
the Name of God, and thereby the end is connected to the 
beginning within the Holy of Holies. 
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